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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_>———__ 
HE proclamation issued by President Cleveland on Mon- 
day, is a constitutional document of great importance. 
It begins by reciting that “unlawful obstructions, combina- 
tions, and assemblages” have made it impracticable, “in 
the judgment of the President,” to enforce the laws of the 
United States in the State of Illinois, and especially in the 
City of Chicago, by the ordinary course of judicial procedure, 
and proceeds to admonish all persons in that State and City 
against rioting. All rioters are warned to disperse and 
retire to their homes on or before 12 o’clock on July 9th. 
“Those who disregard this warning and persist in taking 
part with the riotous mob in forcibly resisting or obstructing 
the execution of the laws of the United States, or interfering 
with the functions of Government, or destroying or attempting 
to destroy property belonging to the United States, or under 
its protection, cannot be regarded otherwise than as public 
enemies.” The troops will act with moderation, but those 
who oppose them must take the consequences. The pro- | 
clamation ends with the usual picturesque formalities,— 
formalities, however, which doubtless showed the rioters that 
the President meant business. ‘“ Whereof, I hereunto set my 
hand, and have caused the Seal of the United States to be | 
hereto affixed. Done at the city of Washington, the 8th day | 
of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred | 
and ninety-four, and in the year of the Independence of the | 
United States of America one hundred and eighteenth.” It 
is a striking proof of the foreigner character of Chicago, that | 
the proclamation was posted in Polish and Bohemian as well | 
asin English. The President has been described as having pro- 
claimed martial law, for people will never remember that such 
a thing is impossible in England or America, or wherever else 
the common law is observed. All that the President says, is 
that he will use soldiers freely to put down disorder; techni- 
cally a very different thing, though the result is doubtless 
similar. He gives no power to try citizens by a military 
tribunal. 








The railway strike is fizzling out. The latest telegrams 
show that the trains to and from Chicago and in the rest 
of the area of Anarchy are being moved more freely. Long 
trains of cars loaded with dead meat have started from 
the stockyards for New York, for shipment to Liverpool, 
and the stockyard labourers are asking for reinstatement. 
The trains are, however, “all preceded and surrounded by 
mounted and foot soldiers.” Riotous assemblies have since 
Wednesday been dispersed, and meetings have been resolutely 
Suppressed. It was feared that Sacramento, in California, 
would have been the scene of a pitched battle, a large body of 
strikers having entrenched themselves there; but on the ap- 
pearance of the Federal troops with Gatling-guns and artillery, 
the rioters gave way. In a word, the dark-blue uniforms have 
4s usual acted like a charm, and resistance has melted awa y 











before them. As usual, too, the remedy of Federal force has 
not been employed till too late,—that is, till after a week of 
virtual Anarchy. One of the worst features of the whole 
business has been the resistance to Federal intervention in 
the interests of law and order, offered by the Governor of 
Illinois, Mr. Altgeld. He abetted at first the Mayor of 
Chicago, who did his best to stop the use of Federal troops, 
telegraphed protests to Washington, invoked the doctrine of 
State rights, and instead of co-operating with the President, 
wrangled over constitutional subtleties. The Governor of 
Oregon took a similar line, and talked about Charles I. losing 
his head for illegal acts. Mr. Altgeld is stated to have 
Anarchist sympathies. It will be remembered that he 
amnestied the Anarchists who had received life-sentences in 
connection with the former Chicago Riots,—those in which 
several policemen were killed by dynamite bombs. 


Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the disorders has 
been the failure of the attempt to produce a general strike 
cf labour. The head of the Knights of Labour, Master- 
workman Sovereign, and other Labour chiefs ordered a 
general strike for Wednesday, but the order was not obeyed 
even in Chicago. The truth is, a general strike is an im- 
possibility. It isa negation of the essential fact that every 
labourer is an employer and consumer as well as a producer 
and labourer. A man may be induced to cut off his nose to 
spite his face, but not his head. The original leader of the 
strike, Mr. Debs, President of the American Railway Union, 
who has been deluged with injunctions and prosecutions, was 
on Wednesday indicted by the Federal Grand Jury at Chicago, 
and at once arrested. He was, however, admitted to bail in 
a sum of £2,000. At the same time, the Marshals of the 
Court, armed with search-warrants, visited the offices of the 
Union and seized the books, papers, and other records of the 
organisation. Meantime, Mr. Pullman, on whose action the 
whole strike hangs, steadily refuses to consider any proposals 
for arbitration. 


The situation in Corea has throughout the week continued 
to look threatening. The Japanese have already some ten 
thousand men in the Peninsula, and have chartered sixteen 
steamers from English owners to convey a still larger 
force. The Japanese Minister, however, has informed a 
Reuter representative that Japan in no way desires to inter- 


| fere with China, and has never requested her to withdraw 


her troops. The Japanese troops will remain till order 


'igs restored. China, as yet, says nothing, and appears 


hardly aware of what is going on, but her infinite power of 
resistance and of getting her own way remains unimpaired. 
The tortoise is a slow animal, but in the words of the 
American song, she “ gets there just the same.” Meantime 
the Press Association announces that on Thursday Lord 
Kimberley “ proffered the good offices of Great Britain with a 
view to a settlement of the dispute between China and Japan 
in Corea. Japan has accepted this offer, and there is every 
reason to believe that China will do the same.” If China and 
Japan have in effect asked us to take action, all is well. If 
not, it is a most momentous step, and may have very grave 
consequences. What is to happen if we decide in favour of 
Japan, and China refuses to be bound by the decision? Are 
we in that case bound to support Japan? 





Although we have reached the middle of July, the Govern- 
ment give no sign as to the measures which they propose to 
abandon, or those which they propose to press forward. 
Indeed, Sir William Harcourt steadily refuses to shed any 
light on the future till he has completed his work on the 
Budget Bill. Probably there is a certain division of opinion 
in the Cabinet, so that every moment of delay is regarded as 
an advantage in helping to determine by the occurrence of 
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circumstances over which political bias has no control, what | Carnot’s death had been hatched here, was probably trye. 
could not otherwise be determined except by a sharp engage- | whereas it is almost certainly false. We have indicated i 
ment between the various Ministers themselves. It is a | another column our opinion of the dangers more or les in. 
significant fact that while the Prime Minister declined dining separable from Lord Salisbury’s proposal, and the Precautions 
with the Lord Mayor on August 1st in consequence of the | which we should regard as essential to prevent abuses, 8 
pressure of political business, Sir William Harcourt selected | far as we can judge, Lord Rosebery and Lord Kimberley Were 
that very day for the dinner of congratulation which his | not themselves at all averse to accepting the powers offereg 
friends wish to give him in recognition of his financial | by Lord Salisbury, though the Cabinet has decided against 
audacity and success. Apparently, the Prime Minister and | them. 
the Leader of the House of Commons are not at one on the 
course of procedure that was either desirable in the past or is 
now desirable for the future. 





The Ottawa Conference rose on Tuesday. Its chief Work 
was to pass a resolution recording its belief “in the advigs, 
bility of a Customs arrangement between Great Britain an? 
her Colonies by which trade within the Empire may be placed 
upon a more favourable footing than that on which trade jg 
carried on with foreign countries.” It was further resolyeg 
that, until the Mother-country can see her way to enter into Py 
Customs arrangement with her Colonies, “ it is desirable that, 
when empowered so to do, the Colonies and Great Britain, op 
such of them as may be disposed to accede to this view, shal} 
take steps to place each others’ products, either in whole or in 
part, on a more favoured Customs basis than is accorded to 
like products of foreign countries.” This is either a very 
dangerous or a very foolish resolution. We have no objection 
to the Colonies giving specially favourable treatment to our 
goods, though we should prefer for their own sakes that they 


Last Saturday, at the annual meeting of the Mid-Lothian 
Liberal Association, Sir John Cowan in the chair, a letter was 
read from Mr. Gladstone, definitely declining to present him- 
self for re-election after the Dissolution of the present Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone does not attempt to return to the 
subject with which he dealt so impressively in the letter sent to 
Sir John Cowan after his resignation of Office, namely, his own 
lifelong desire ‘‘to learn” as much as possible by his political 
experience, but simply expresses his hope that not only Mid- 
Lothian, but the whole people of Scotland may be as con- 
spicuous in the future as in the past, “for their bold and 
active but circumspect and considerate application of the 
principles of Liberal policy to the conduct of public affairs.” 


Sir T. D. Gibson Carmichael was adopted as the Liberal 
candidate for Mid-Lothian after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, 
and thus quietly ended perhaps the most stormy and 
belligerent quarter of Mr. Gladstone’s great public career. 
It has been his singular fate to consume more than half his 
public life in the transition from strong Conservatism to 
cautious but earnest Liberalism; another quarter in the tran- 
sition from cautious Liberalism to decided Radicalism; and 
the final quarter in that career of rapidly accelerated velocity 
ia that agitation against the Union of these realms which 
landed him at its close in a vehement denunciation of the 
hereditary House of Legislature, and the demand that it 
should be either bridled or abolished. 


Yesterday week, Lord Salisbury introduced his Aliens Bill, 
which he assured the Government he had no intention at all 
of pressing on them against their will, but he thought that it 
would be more convenient for a private Member to introduce 
it, than for the Government to ask for fresh powers without 
any prompting from outside. The Bill has since been 
published, and its two main provisions are (1) that at certain 
English ports at which immigrants usually arrive there shall 
be inspectors appointed by the Board of Trade to inspect the 
immigrant passengers, and to prohibit at their own discretion 
the landing of any immigrant who is an idiot, insane, a pauper 
likely to become chargeable on the English public, or who is 
suffering from any dangerous, contagious, or infectious 
disease; (2) whenever any of the principal Secretaries of 
State has reason to believe, that for the preservation of the 
peace and tranquillity of this country, or for the prevention 
of crime either here or abroad, it is expedient to remove any 
alien who may be in this country, he may cause an order 
under his hand to be published in the London Gazette directing 
the alien named in it to depart. And if he refuses to 
depart, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, for which the 
Court that convicts him of it may order him to be imprisoned 
for any time not exceeding one month for the first offence, or 
twelve months for the second. 


should act on the true Free-trade principle, but we can never 
return the favour in kind, and protect them in our marketg 
against foreign competition. Unless we are prepared to 
bring ourselves to the condition which America has reached 
through McKinleyism, we must stick to our principle that 
whoever has goods to sell may come freely and sell them here, 


Lord Rosebery has recommended to the Queen the Bishop 
of Adelaide, Dr. Kennion, to fill the vacant See of Bath and 
Wells. We have no objection at all to the policy of letting it 
be well known that distinguished Colonial clergymen of the 
Anglican Church (like the great Bishop of New Zealand, Dr, 
Selwyn), are regarded as eligible to English Sees. In fact, 
we heartily welcome the adoption of sucha principle. But 
we do think that the English Church has a right to have her 
vacant Sees filled by the best men known to the Prime 
Minister, and that it is rather hard that English clergymen 
of the first distinction should be passed over simply for the 
sake of bringing the Federation policy to which Lord Rose- 
bery is devoted, into political prominence. We believe Dr, 
Kennion to be a worthy and hardworking clergyman, but we 
do not think that his claims would fairly compare with those 
of many distinguished English clergymen or even with some 
of the Colonial Bishops now resident in England. Why, for 
instance, have we never heard of the offer of a See to Mr, 
Gore, whose learning and great spiritual power have justly 
gained him a vast influence amongst English Churchmen? 
And of course Mr. Gore does not stand alone. 





Yesterday week, Mr. Goschen delivered his annual address 
to his constituents. He rallied the Government on the offence 
they had given to both France and Germany by their agree- 
ment with Belgium on the Congo question. He quizzed Sir 
George Trevelyan on having first opposed the proposal to 
include any but Scotch representatives in the Scotch Grand 
Committee, whereas he had eventually been compelled to 
summon Englishmen to his aid in order to vote with the 
Government against Scotch public opinion. He criticised 





ae the composition of the Committee appointed to consider the 

This proposal was not exactly welcomed by the Government, | financial relations between England, Ireland, and Scotland, in 
and they have since given notice that they will resist it; | which Committee “the predominant partner” had four repre- 
but in principle it was accepted as reasonable, and perhaps | sentatives, while Scotland had two and Ireland seven, so that 
before long likely to be needful. They fell foul of Lord | the Irish Members exceeded the number of English and 
Salisbury, however, for asserting, as he certainly did, | Scotch Members taken together. Again, as regards finance, 
that enterprises like those for the assassination of Pre- | while Mr. Morley announced that “ equality of sacrifice” was 
sident Carnot, “are, to a great extent, as far as we can | the principle of the Budget, Sir William Harcourt disclaimed 
judge, prepared and organised on this soil,” of which there expressly having adopted that principle. Finally Mr. Goschen 
is, in the opinion of the Government, no evidence, and, | accused this Government of bribing its supporters by Acts of 
especially in the case of the recent assassination at Lyons, no | Parliament,—a refined and indirect, but most dangerous and 
probability. It was on this quite irrelevant assumption that | effective, form of bribery. We are afraid, however, that no 
the debate chiefly turned. Of course Lord Salisbury had | party Government altogether abjures that very effective, 
intended only to indicate what sometimes has happened, and | though obvious and open, form of bribery. “ If you will give 
what at any time might happen again; but led away by the | us power, we will bring in the measures you prefer,” appears 
strength which it gave to his argument, he assumed that | to be a principle common to all Administrations that repre- 
the imputations made abroad, that the plot for President | sent party organisations. 
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A number of Unionists, among whom are Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir Richard Webster, and the Duke of Norfolk, have formed 
a London Municipal Society with a programme which aims at 
completing and extending “the policy successfully promoted 
py the Unionist Ministry of 1886-92 for the reform of 
London Government and the advancement of the social 
well-being of the people.” Its items include “the creation 
of District Councils or Corporations.” A good deal 
of this is excellent, and in general nothing can be better 
than vigilance and keenness in municipal affairs. We 
deeply regret, however, that the words “ or Corporations ” 
were not left out of the programme, as we fear the Society may 
come to be regarded as—what we do not believe it is at all 
intended to be—a mere organisation for stopping the unifica- 
tion of London. With the demand fora reasonable amount of 
decentralisation we have every sympathy—London cannot be 
administered as one unit like Edinburgh—but you will never 
get a healthy civic patriotism unless and until you get the 
Londoner to feel that he is a citizen, and that of no mean 
city. No one’s heart will ever beat quicker at the thought 
that he has served Brixton well and truly. 


Mr. Rhodes is going to do a very striking and picturesque 
thing. He is going to turn the ruins of Zimbabye—those 
inscrutable masses of hard bare stone which stand naked in 
the wilderness and yield no man their secret—into a Walhalla 
for South Africa. There, according to a statement made by 
General Digby Willoughby to a Pall Mall interviewer, are 
to be deposited the bones of Major Wilson and the men who 
fell with him, and over them is to be placed a granite monu- 
ment. Mr. Rhodes hopes to be buried there himself, and he 
expressed to General Willoughby his “hope that in time to 
come it would be as difficult to obtain sepulture in Zimbabye 
as it now is in Westminster Abbey.” The ground is to be 
consecrated and a chapel erected, and a trust is to be created 
for holding the place in perpetuity. Mr. Rhodes has already 
provided £20,000 for the necessary expenses. The idea is as 
original as it is imaginative, and shows, what we have often 
noticed, how the great prehistoric remains always appeal in a 
special degree to men of English race. Stonehenge plays a 
far greater part with us than Carnac with the French. Go to 
Salisbury Plain at the dawn of the summer solstice, and you 
will find a crowd collected to see the rays of the rising sun 
strike the altar-stone. 


On Monday, a striking family gathering took place at 

Montague House, Whitehall, the Duke of Buccleuch’s London 
home. The occasion was ‘the eighty-second birthday of the 
Dowager-Duchess of Abercorn, a daughter of the sixth Duke 
of Bedford,—the Duke, if we are not mistaken, whom Burke 
immortalised by his magnificent, if somewhat unfair, “ Letter 
toa Noble Lord.” All the Duchess’s children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, in ali 101 persons, ranging in age 
from sixty years to four months, assembled to offer their con- 
gratulations. Many of them had travelled from distant parts 
of the Kingdom, and some even from America. The Duchess 
having taken her place in the ball-room, the various families 
of her descendants filed passed her, headed by her eldest 
daughter, the Dowager Lady Lichfield, with her thirteen 
children and thirteen grandchildren. Then came the thirteen 
children and fifteen grandchildren of the late Lady Durham, 
succeeded by the Duchess of Buccleuch with her seven 
children, and so on until the whole 101 had passed. It was a 
touching and picturesque ceremony, and the Duchess might 
well feel proud. Burke, in one of the most pathetic passages 
in the English language, told her father that he lived in “an 
inverted order.” His only son had died before him. Her 
position was exactly the reverse. She could see down the 
avenues of time, and look forward to an unending vista of 
descendants. That parade at Montague House must have 
seemed to her at least like a glimpse into the future. 


On Monday, the French Government introduced their Bill 
directed against the Anarchists. Clause 1 provides that 
persons inciting to murder, theft, pillage, arson, and dyna- 
mite explosions, or defending these acts, shall be tried not 
before a jury, but by the Magistrates summarily. Clause 2 
declares that whoever shall have committed an act of 
Anarchist propagandism by extolling attacks against persons 


2,000 fr. Clause 3 authorises banishment in certain cases at 
the discretion of the Court. Imprisonment will always be 
by solitary confinement. Clause 4 prohibits the publication 
of the whole, or a part, of the proceedings of the trial in every 
criminal or common law case which has to do with Anarchists. 
Infringement of this will be punished by from six days’ to a 
month’s imprisonment, and by a fine of from 1,000fr. to 
10,000 fr. The measure is perhaps too drastic; and the 
provisions not against acts but arguments, not crimes but 
theories, may have the effect of increasing the intellectual 
attractiveness of Anarchism. 





On Friday, July 6th, a meeting was held at Grosvenor 
House, under the presidency of the Duke of Westminster, for 
the purpose of founding an Association “to promote public- 
house reform,” to be called “The Public-house Reform 
Association.” We have dwelt at length elsewhere on the 
excellent and practical scheme of the Association for eliminat- 
ing the element of personal gain from the sale of intoxicants, 
and will only say here that the proposalisto allow Public Trusts 
to be formed within licensing areas, which shall have compul- 
sory powers to acquire by purchase on fair terms, all the 
licences within the borough or district in question. When 
the houses are acquired, their number will be reduced to acon- 
venient proportion, and things will be so arranged that it will 
be to the interest of no man, woman, or child, in the place, to 
push the sale of liquor. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was 
admirably lucid and convincing. He was followed by a Swede. 
Mr. Willerding, who testified to the good working in his own 
country of the principle of eliminating the element of personal 
profit from the retail liquor trade. 





On Tuesday, Lord Tweedmouth, better known as Mr. 
Marjoribanks, the ex-Whip of the Home-rule party, was 
entertained at dinner by the Highty Club. It is clear that 
Lord Tweedmouth is anything but happy over the dispute 
between Labour and official Liberalism. In his opinion, no 
person and no party was to be congratulated upon the result 
of the Attercliffe election. It seemed to him that that elec- 
tion was useful and important as an object-lesson, and not as 
a source of congratulation to any party connected with it. 
The working classes wanted more direct representation, and 
they ought to haveit. “They should go to these men and 
tell them what he believed they knew, that as in the past the 
Liberals had been their best friends—as in the past their 
objects and the objects of Liberals had been similar—so it 
was their business in the future to keep in touch with the 
Liberal party, and to make the objects of the one the objects 
of the other, so that they could join faithfully and solidly in 
a great alliance.” The Liberals should, in fact, go to the 
Labour party and assure them, on their honour, that Codlin 
was their friend, not Short. That was delightfully naif of 
Lord Tweedmouth, and relieved the evening from the dreary 
drip of eulogistic conventions, otherwise its chief feature. 





On Tuesday the Women’s Liberal Unionist Association held 
a meeting at the River House, Chelsea Embankment, to dis- 
cuss the subject of “ proportional representation.” Miss 
Spence, of Australia, gave a noteworthy account of the pro- 
gress of minority voting in America. Though the principle 
has not been adopted in any of the States, many Americans 
are turning towards it as a possible means of escape from 
the tyranny of the Boss and the Machine. Mr. Balfour, 
who spoke, thought that the principle might be useful in 
America, but doubted if there was a single man of real 
talent for politics who had ever found himself for long 
excluded from the political arena by the difficulty of finding 
a constituency to elect him. Mr. Courtney, on the other 
hand, contended that even in England there was a great risk 
of excluding men of independence. After John Mill had sat 
in one Parliament, he was virtually excluded from politics. 
For many years, too, Mr. Bradlaugh was kept out of the House 
by the fact that, though an immense number of electors in the 
country as a whole wanted to see him in Parliament, there 








was no constituency in which a local majority could be found 
to elect him. However, as we all know, Mr. Bradlaugh did 
sit in Parliament, and had perhaps the safest seat in the 
House. Again, Mr. Mill could probably have got back into 
Parliament had he cared to try. 








or property, shall be punished by from three months’ to 
two years’ imprisonment, and by a fine of from 100 fr. to 








Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS IN THE STATES. 


HE anarchy which has possessed the Western States 
T of the Union during the past fortnight has brought 
into strong prominence the capital defect of the American 
Constitution. The preservation of law and order is not 
primarily and directly the affair of the Government of the 
United States, and the Central Executive has no recog- 
nised and unchallengeable right to force individual States 
to do their duty in the way of maintaining domestic 
peace. If the Fathers of the Union had known what 
we now know, thanks to the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. 
Freeman, as to the growth of our institutions, they would 
have noticed that one of the things which most tended to 
keep the English State healthy, was the ultimate responsi- 
bility for maintaining order reposed in the hands of the 
Central Power. When “the King’s peace” only covered 
a limited and special class, there was no sure guarantee 
for law and order. When it grew to be conterminous 
with the Kingdom, and when every man, woman, and 
child came to be “ within the peace of our Sovereign Lord 
the King,” an enormous advance had been made in the 
building-up of a well-founded State. Unhappily, the 
lawyers of the eighteenth century, both here and on the 
other side of the Atlantic, did not fully realise this fact, and 
hence law and order was made a local matter, and “the 
peace of the United States of America” was not held like 
the King’s peace to embrace the whole land. A very few 
words would have been enough to give the Union the right 
to supervise the peace of the country. The States might 
have been allowed to act as the servants and delegates 
of the Union, and all that the Union need have possessed 
would have been a right to see that the States did their 
business properly. Instead, a pestilent autonomy was 
secured to them in the matter of law and order. That is 
purely a State right, the private affair of Ohio or Wis- 
consin, and until the point of anarchy is reached, the 
point where all constitutional considerations go by the 
board, and the natural right of any one who has the power 
to put down disorder to put it down accrues, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no more to do with disorder 
outside the district of Columbia or the Territories, than 
Austria has to do with disorder in the territories of the 
rest of the Triple Alliance. If the Americans as a nation 
fully recognised this situation, and resolved to abide by 
it, the original blunder would not so much matter. If 
they looked solely to their State Governments to stop 
disorder, and never dreamt of help from Washington, they 
would no doubt secure effective means of coping with 
Anarchy. Unfortunately, however, such a granite-hard 
sense of Particularism is denied them. It is contrary to 
the inherited instinct of the race to pretend that law 
and order is a purely local affair. Hence, whenever any 
real and great emergency arises, the people of the States 
always look to Washington for help. They refuse, that 
is, to pretend that the Union is only a body to which 
certain powers have been resigned by a collection of 
Sovereign communities, but regard it as, what it is in truth 
but only half in theory, a true State. But the Central 
Executive, when applied to, cannot act without straining the 
Constitution and bringing itself into contact with the sacred 
feeling of State rights. Hence law and order is very apt to 
fall between the two stools. The innate confidence, that if 
things go badly, the Central Government will have to put 
them right, prevents men taking the care and trouble neces- 
sary to endow the States with sufficient power for dealing 
with disorder of an exceptional kind. Yet at the same 
time the conventions and technicalities of the Constitution 
render it impossible for the Central Executive to act till 
things have reached the point of anarchy,—till, in fact, it 
is too late. Is there no hope that an amendment may 
be added to the Constitution, under which the preservation 
of public order within the United States shall be declared 
to be the joint concern of the Central and State Govern- 
ments, and the President shall, if and when he considers 
law and order imperilled in any State of the Union, be 
empowered to restore tranquillity or prevent a threatened 
breach of the peace? Such an amendment would give 
the Central Executive the right to force the State Govern- 
ment to do its duty. The threat, “If you do not act, 





mettle. How great is the difficulty of maintainin 
order under present conditions, was well illustrated 
at Chicago during the week. To begin with, you 
had all the influential citizens telegraphing appeals for 
help not to the State Government, but to the President, 
When, however, the President intervened, the Governor 
of Illinois did his best to counteract and neutralise the 
action of the Washington authorities. He telegraphed 
protests; he declared that the rights of the State were 
being trampled on; and he generally obstructed. The 
city was being set on fire by incendiaries; but that was 
nothing to him compared with making a stiff fight in 
regard to the sovereign rights and complete autonomy of 
Illinois. 

This tendency towards the encouragement of disorder 
displayed by an enraged Particularism, is one which 
should be most carefully marked by Englishmen. It is 
full of meaning for them. If the men who want “ Home- 
rule all round” have their way, we may easily fall into a 
situation exactly analogous to that which now exists in 
America. The Home-rule Bill of last year, which we 
were told by its defenders was the safest and most 
moderate type of Bill we are ever likely to see— 
a Bill which was praised because it could be so easily 
applied to Scotland and Wales, and even to those 
cantons of England with which we are to be ulti- 
mately endowed—handed over the preservation of law 
and order to the Local Executive. Imagine such a Home- 
rule scheme established in Wales. Then comes a great 
Welsh coal-strike and fighting of the desperate kind we 
witnessed last year—fighting which made it necessary to 
send a small army of soldiers and English police. There 
was no question then about sending these forces, for 
the Home Secretary felt himself responsible for the pre- 
servation of law and order. It was his business to see 
that the county authorities did their duty. It might 
easily happen, however, that, under Home-rule for Wales, 
the Welsh Executive would have resisted with the utmost 
vigour the interference of the Home Secretary. Even the 
local patriots who disliked disorder might very likely 
argue, “ We must put things right ourselves ; it will never 
do to allow such a precedent for meddling with our 
domestic concerns. Those who interfere for one thing may 
interfere for another.” The result would only be too likely 
to be a veritable outbreak of anarchy. While the energies 
of the Welsh Executive were being wasted in strenuous 
efforts to repel the threatened interference from London, 
the rioters would be doing what they have been doing this 
week in America. After all, there is little difference except 
in size between Chicago and Cardiff. One town would burn 
as easily as the other. Of course, in the long-run disorder 
would be put down even under “ Home-rule all round,” but 
there is great fear that it would be put down after, and not 
before, a terrible waste of life and property. A corre- 
spondent of the St. James’s Gazette gives some striking 
testimony in regard to this point. He was speaking (he 
writes) to a well-known Yorkshire mine-owner, and de- 
ploring the strange epidemic of violence which has seized 
the American railwaymen. In this country, he argued, 
even where passions are roused as they were in the great 
coal-strike, an outbreak of serious disorder over a wide 
area would hardly occur. “ Don’t be too sure of that,” 
said the Yorkshireman. “ Some of us in the North happen 
to know that we got very close to a general outbreak of 
mine-wrecking and engine-house burning in Yorkshire. 
It wanted very little to have had a hundred thousand men 
out, burning, fighting, and destroying by wholesale.” 
“And what prevented it?” “Featherstone,” was the reply. 
“ Nothing else. The shooting there did the trick. Our 
colliers were not going to get bullets into them if they 
could help it. But if the soldiers and police had hesitated 
to shoot or had been overpowered, I tell you all Yorkshire 
would have been in a blaze in three days.” This may be 
an exaggeration, and we have no desire to insist on it un- 
duly. We firmly believe, however, that strong action at the 
beginning of disorder is absolutely necessary, and that you 
will never get that strong action under any form of 
Federalism, or where the responsibility for public order 
is frittered away by subdivision. Only when and where: 
it is clearly understood that the real responsibility for law 
and order rests upon the central and supreme executive, 
will you secure its efficient carrying out. Itis of the very 
essence of Particularism that you cannot cope with disorder 
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ident Cleveland did this week, that men who began 
= ey disorderly mob “are public enemies,” 7.¢., 
rsons liable to be shot at sight, and unworthy of the 
i law. 

Pe ie be tela little space to deal with the other 
aspects of the American rioting; but one point must be 
touched on, as it has been largely overlooked. It is no use to 
haggle over the question whether Mr. Pullman did or did 
not refuse arbitration ; the causes of the strike, and the con- 
sequent disorder, go much deeper. They are to be found 
in the general depression and dislocation of trade. And 
what has caused this depression and dislocation of trade? 
How is it that what is naturally the richest State in the 
whole world is going through so terrible a crisis P We 
believe that the true answer is to be found in the insen- 
sate, the criminal, adoption of Protection by the United 
States. Nature meant to make, and if left alone would 
have made, the lot of the labourer in the States better 
than anywhere else on the face of the globe. The 
folly of a majority, and the greed of the selfish minority 
which misled them, have made it as hard, if not harder, 
than in Europe. The States are full of men unemployed, or 
only half employed, for the iniquitous Tariff has as usual 
prought in its train a complete disorganisation and de- 
moralisation of business. Just as our Corn-laws bloated 
but never gave a healthy prosperity to the landed interest, 
so McKinleyism has in reality injured and debilitated the 
manufacturing interests of the United States. Look at it 
how you will, Protection is a waste of the national re- 
sources, and that waste has in America been of the most 
prodigal kind. The country is now reaping the whirlwind. 
The blood of the men who have fallen at Chicago is on 
the heads of the knaves and fools who, in the Committee- 
Rooms at Washington, strangled the life of the nation 
with their monstrous imposts. Not till the rope of the 
Tariff is untied, and America is allowed to breathe 
again, will the country be able to rest. Convulsion must 
follow convulsion, till the pressure is removed. The New 
Tariff is but a poor relief. Only by adopting the principle 
of tariffs for revenue alone will the people of America escape 
the nightmare of the Labour question, and make the 
States what they should be, and what, in spite of every 
obstacle, we firmly believe they will some day become,—the 
city of refuge for Labour. Think of what Nature has 
done to make life easy in the States, and then of what man 

has done to make it hard ! 





LORD SALISBURY’S ALIENS BILL. 


E expressed last week our apprehension that Lord 
Salisbury’s Aliens Bill might prove to be a some- 
what questionable measure, and now that we have read 
the debate on its introduction, and also the draft of the 
measure itself, we still think that,—even if the Govern- 
ment had not resolved to oppose it,—it would require very 
careful safeguards if it were not to endanger principles to 
which the English people have always attached a very 
high value. But we are satisfied that Lord Salisbury’s 
aim has been on the whole wise, and that he does not 
desire to give away either the right of asylum for the 
mere political foes of foreign Governments, or the 
principle of Free-trade in labour, so far as that involves 
our willingness to let the industrious labourers of other 
nations compete with, stimulate, and (if they can) beat, the 
industrious members of our own working class. What 
Lord Salisbury has evidently intended to do, and what 
we think his measure might easily be so guarded as to 
do without violating either of these sound and valuable 
principles, is first to take precautions against the possi- 
bility of so straining our Poor-law,—the only Poor-law, 
we believe, amongst our greater neighbours,—as to make 
it bear the weight and cost of maintaining almost all the 
imbecility, pauperism, and insanitary poverty of Europe; 
and next to guard against the danger of infecting our great 
cities with the refugee members of every large criminal 
conspiracy amongst the nations of Europe. It is perfectly 
true that our hospitality both to labourers of other races, 
and to the political suspects of other countries, might be 
so abused as to make England the dust-heap of Europe, 
though we do not think that it either is so abused at pre- 
sent, or even that Lord Salisbury anticipates any imme- 
diate likelihood that it would be so abused. He said quite 
frankly that he thought we needed the legal right to 
prevent such abuses more than the immediate means 


of putting such precautions in force. Let Europe only 
know that we have taken power to refuse an asylum to the 
unhealthy or imbecile or criminal refuse of other nations, 
and it is very possible, or even probable, that we should 
seldom or never be compelled to use that power. Our 
danger lies not in the number of idle and diseased and 
insane or criminal labourers who are actually shipped 
off here at the present time, but in the belief, justly 
entertained, that at present our laws do not admit of 
our shutting the door in the face of such immigrants even 
if it were quite necessary in our own interest to do so. 
The most dangerous Anarchists and dynamiters think our 
shores a safe refuge for criminal conspirators against all 
order and law, and unless we have the proof in our hands 
of their actual guilt we cannot at present warn them off and 
send them back to the country which is really responsible 
for their existence. All this is quite unreasonable and 
Quixotic generosity. Why, because we alone have a Poor- 
law which keeps the poor from starvation, should we 
advertise to all the world our legal inability to refuse help 
to all the diseased and criminal paupers whom the other 
nations of Europe choose to pour out upon our soil? It is 
mere common-sense to say that we ought to take the same 
power to ourselves to discriminate between immigrants and 
immigrants which all other nations, including the United 
States, possess already ; and that if we find our hospitality 
abused we will put an end to that abuse, even though we 
have no wish at all to exclude industrious labour which 
has hitherto rather enriched than impoverished us, or 
political indiscretion which has been obliged to fly from 
the wrath of powerful antagonists. 

Lord Salisbury made a serious blunder when he ad- 
mitted to the House of Lords, or appeared to admit, that 
the conspiracy against President Carnot had been hatched 
upon our shores, and that we are actually more or less 
responsible for that terrible crime. The Government 
evidently think that there is no evidence at all for that 
assertion, and of course it is a very unwise thing for our 
own statesmen to lend their authority to the accusation 
that we provide a refuge for criminals who in fact find 
less popular sympathy and more indignant reprobation on 
English soil than they find in any nation of the Continent. 
But it is quite true that in the present state of our law 
we might find it quite impossible to refuse shelter to such 
a conspirator as he who murdered President Carnot, and 
Lord Salisbury gives an instance in which the French 
people had actually sent us a conspirator against the 
life of the late Czar of Russia, at a time when French- 
men were not so closely bound to Russia as they are 
now. If that conspirator had actually contrived on our 
shores to hatch a new and successful plot against the 
French President of that day, we should have been 
first supplied with a dangerous criminal by the timidity 
of France, and then condemned for harbouring the assassin 
of a French ruler. It seems perfectly obvious that this 
sort of unmeaning generosity to criminals of the worst 
class is as foolish, as it is dangerous to the peace of Europe. 
Nevertheless, we hold that Lord Salisbury’s Bill, as it 
stands, would need some safeguard against the danger 
which he himself recognises and is anxious to avoid,— 
namely, that it might encourage English statesmen to 
refuse the right of asylum to political refugees like 
Kossuth and Garibaldi, or, to take an example from the 
Europe of to-day, like the ex-Prime Minister of Bulgaria, 
M. Stambouloff, who might very well be in need of some 
political refuge if we may judge by the plots which seem 
to be formed against his life. The wording of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Bill, as it stands, would be certainly too vague ; and 
in guarding us against the necessity of giving protection to 
an Orsini or a Santo, it might, we think, serve as an 
excuse to a timid or weak Government for handing over a 
mere political foe to the vengeance of his antagonists. 
Clause 6 as it runs now would be too general, without some 
proviso that nothing therein contained is intended to with- 
draw the right of asylum from the political opponents of 
foreign Governments unless there be distinct evidence of 
the practical Anarchism of such refugees. 

We think, too, that the third clause of the Bill should have 
been guarded against any interpretation that might be held 
to exclude the Jew immigrants only because they are very 
laborious and ask very low wages, from our shores. Many 
of these poor fellows are flying from one of the most cruel 
persecutions of modern times, and it is not at all true that 
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on the public of this country. Not only are they very 
laborious and very frugal, but the poor Jews are usually 
kept off the rates by the richer members of their own 
community. It may be said, of course, that they undersell 
other labourers who cannot work as hard or live as 
economically as themselves, and that is very likely true. 
But it would be as foolish as it would be unworthy to 
banish an industrious and thrifty class of competitors in 
honest labour, only because they were inconvenient to 
their less industrious and less thrifty English rivals. It 
is not by vetoing competition of that sort that English 
labour can hope to maintain its predominance in the world. 
It should heartily welcome all honest and open rivalry 
from outside. 

Still, with these two provisos, we think that Lord Salis- 
bury’s Bill might have proved a useful and valuable one, as, 
indeed, the Government themselves apparently thought 
yesterday week ; for the debate, except on the one point of 
our supposed responsibility for President Carnot’s assas- 
sination, amounted to an expression of concurrence in 
principle on both sides, though with a certain amount of 
hesitation on the side of the Government as to the urgency 
of such a measure at the present time. Nor do we our- 
selves think it urgent, at least with the possible exception 
of the power to reject Anarchist immigrants. As regards 
the power to weed out diseased, insane, or idle paupers sent 
here solely to avail themselves of the only working Poor-law 
in Europe, we think it a power which our Government ought 
to possess, but which it might be quite as likely that, 
when they do possess it, they might use too freely and 
indiscriminately, as too sparingly. It might too easily 
become a popular cry with the Labour party that indus- 
triousand alien competitors ought to be steadily discouraged 
by the friends and patrons of native labour. Therefore, on 
the whole, we are not sorry that, for the present at all events, 
the Government are refusing to accept Lord Salisbury’s 
proposal, and that he therefore will not attempt to press it. 





THE FRENCH ANARCHY LEGISLATION. 


HE new Anarchist law in France is sufficiently drastic. 
To begin with, it creates a new offence. Direct and 
open incitement is already forbidden to outrages against 
person or property, nor are Anarchists permitted to form 
themselves into associations for criminal objects. But 
Anarchism is not ordinarily propagated by stump-oratory 
or by regularly organised societies. Speeches and news- 
papers may be pressed into the service, but the risk 
thereby incurred is too serious to make resort to these 
methods common. Anarchists meet for consultation, but 
it is only informally, and the connection between these 
meetings and the seemingly isolated acts that follow is 
hard to detect. The new law is much more sweeping. 
It forbids the propagation of Anarchy by any means 
whatever. A conversation, a letter, will be enough, and 
it will not be necessary to prove that the speakers or 
writers have any particular crime in view. It will suffice 
that they have sought to propagate Anarchy, and for 
doing this they will be liable to imprisonment for a period 
varying from three months to two years. In the next 
place, the Bill creates a new penalty. The imprisonment 
will be solitary, and the fact that it is solitary will not as 
now make it any shorter. The motive of this provision 
is obvious. Whenever an Anarchist finds himself asso- 
ciated with other men, especially with other criminals, he 
sees an occasion for making converts. The new law makes 
short work of this sort of thing. It at once separates the 
Anarchist from the companionship of other men. He can- 
not plot fresh outrages, at least he can only do so by way 
of meditation. He will have no choice but to keep his 
designs tv himself. In the third place, these and a number 
of similar offences will no longer be tried at the Assize 
Court by a jury, but by Magistrates in the Correctional 
Police Court. In the last place, in all Anarchist trials the 
Court will have the right of prohibiting, in whole or in 
part, the publication of any report. The Court will, as 
now, be open to the public, but newspapers may at the 
discretion of the Judges be forbidden to reproduce what 
takes places in them. Anarchist cases will in this respect 
be assimilated to divorce cases. 

There is no question that the new law is a very severe 
one. It may easily be used so as to interfere with the 
free expression of opinion; it denies to the prisoner 
the benefit of local or general sympathy; and it inflicts a 
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very heavy penalty on offenders whose zuilt may not be 
serious except when viewed in the light of possible but 
not necessary consequences. The authors of the Bill 
would not deny any one of these statements. Their con. 
tention is not that the Bill is not severe, but that no less 
severe measure would answer the purpose. To attempt to 
define Anarchism with any approach to precision is simply 
to furnish the Anarchist with opportunities of evasion 
You specify the things he may not do, and he at once 
invents something outside your specification. It is only 
by such a phrase as par des moyens quelconques that the 
law can hope to trip him up. Every one probably will 
admit that this is not in itself a satisfactory state of 
things. It would be far more agreeable alike to the 
Judges who have to try the prisoners, to the advocates who 
have to plead for or against them, and to the public 
which likes to know that no man can be condemned 
without cause, if the definition of the Anarchist pro. 
paganda, as of every other offence, were so clear and 
unmistakable as to make any error in the action of the 
Court impossible. But society must live, and when it is 
confronted by men who have sworn to destroy it, it must 
take whatever means seem necessary to protect ity life, 
Those measures should be scrutinised with the utmost strict 
ness to insure that they do not go beyond this limit. But s0 
long as they do not, it is no argument against them to say 
that they are extraordinarily severe. The crimes against 
which they are directed are just as extraordinary in their 
own way. If the means of repression have no precedent, 
neither have the acts they are meant to repress. Asall laws 
are suspended in presence of an adequate necessity, so the 
laws intended to meet that necessity may be of whatever 
degree of severity the work to be done requires. This is the 
justification for the excessive generality of the definition 
of what constitutes incitement to Anarchism. It is im- 
possible to enumerate all the acts that come into this 
category, yet all the acts that do come into it require to be 
dealt with. In such a dilemma as this, vagueness is 
inevitable, and the only consolation is that innocent 
people are very unlikely to be found doing anything 
which can possibly be mistaken for the propagation 
of Anarchism, and that if by any chance they are 
accused of it, they will have no difficulty in clearing them- 
selves before their Judges. 

The provision which withdraws cases from the cogni- 
sance of a jury is sure to excite a great deal of wholly 
unreasoning opposition. Trial by jury is but one among 
several methods of arriving at truth in criminal cases, 
and the moment that it ceases to be such a method, all 
the virtue has gone out of it. It is quite conceivable 
that in some of the great French cities Anarchists might 
find their way on to the juries empanelled to try men 
charged with the propagation of Anarchism. If so, 
the whole object of trial by jury would be defeated. From 
an instrument for the discovery of truth it would become an 
instrument for the concealment of truth. It would retain 
the form, but the spirit would have departed. The reason 
why Anarchists and semi-Anarchists are so anxious to be 
tried by a jury, is simply that they think the chances of 
acquittal greater. But if their acquittal is wholly due to 
their success in getting some of themselves included in the 
jury, the trial ceases to be an investigation, and becomes a 
determined effort to deprive the investigation of its 
natural result. Nor is this the only means by which the 
Anarchists may effect this end. They may do so by 
terrorising the jury; and though it may be contended 
that juries have no business to be frightened at Anarchist 
threats, it is quite possible that they may be frightened, 
and then the ends of Justice are defeated quite as 
effectually as though the jury were partly composed 
of Anarchists. Nor is it quite fair that a juryman 
chosen at random should have a duty laid upon him 
which requires for its’ adequate performance a heroic 
sacrifice of self. From the trained servants of the State 
such devotion may be expected, but hardly from the man 
in the street. The suppression of newspaper reports of 
Anarchist trials is meant to mortify the vanity of 
Anarchists—which is certainly very great—and to sup- 
press a particularly mischievous form of the Anarchist 
propaganda. Santo, for example, is evidently looking 
forward to his trial as to an occasion which will give him 
the opportunity he desires of glorifying hiniself and 
defying Society, with a certainty that what he says will 
be published to the civilised world. Under the new law 
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he will be able to say what he likes to the Court and 
the audience; but there the pleasure will end. 

There are two considerations, however, which the authors 
of the Bill will do well to remember, if they wish their 
legislation to command the full support of the public. 
One is that the law shall not exceed the requirements of 
the case, the other is that it shall not be treated as a 
substitute for the proper execution of laws already in being. 
There is some doubt whether the prohibition of publica- 
tion does not err against the first of these conditions. 
That the publicity of a trial gives pleasure to an Anarchist, 
that it even sustains him in the prospect of condemnation 
and punishment, we can readily believe. But we doubt 
wkether either the pleasure or the support is great enough 
to tempt him to the commission of crimes from which 
without this inducement he would abstain. Moreover, 
newspaper publicity has one positive | advantage. It 
does in some cases lead to the detection of criminals. 
The reading of the trial suggests to somebody that 
what they have seen and heard and attached no meaning 
io, has more significance than they thought, and enables 
them, with new light thrown upon it by the trial, to give 
useful information to the police. Again, as regards the 
Anarchists themselves, the revelation of the extent to 
which they are known and watched by the police, may 
have some salutary effect. They are not wholly indifferent 
to their lives, and the knowledge that every step is 
watched, which is conveyed by a careful study of the pro- 
ceedings at the trial, may read them a useful lesson. 
There would be no harm in forbidding the publi- 
cation of the accused person’s speech, but the de- 
tails of the police inquiry stand on a different 
footing. The need of making full use of the law 
as it is, before attemy ting to mend it, is shown by the very 
general feeling that the departmental authorities have not 
been as active as they might have been in bringing 
Anarchists to trial. The Journal des Débats explains this 
by the unwillingness of Prefects and Sub-Prefects to make 
enemies of men who seem high in the favour of the 
authorities. When they have a Deputy glorifying the 
Commune one day, and specially favoured bya Minister 
the next, they have naturally been afraid to invoke the 
law against him. They have been so long accustomed to 
regard Republican Concentration as embracing every 
variety of revolutionary doctrine, that they cannot in a 
moment assume a wholly new attitude. 





REPRESENTATION AND INDEPENDENCE. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech at the Women’s Liberal 
Unionist Association on Tuesday, at which Miss 

Spence of Adelaide delivered an address on proportional 
representation, was remarkable for the sobriety and 
modesty of its demands from even the best representa- 
tive system. Like all the ablest thinkers of our own time, 
Mr. Balfour, though he sees how much a representative 
system can do to keep the public in sympathy with the 
Government, is quite as much impressed by the duty of 
being extremely moderate in one’s other demands from it 
as he is with the advantage of at least obtaining adequately 
that one result. The time is past when men’s minds were 
so possessed by the glory of a representative Government 
that they could not sufficiently congratulate themselves on 
their possession of it. They have come at last to know 
what it will not do for them as well as what it will. And 
Mr. Balfour, while he listens with respect to the glowing 
estimates formed of new expedients, is evidently more 
afraid of falling between two stools, and losing hold of the 
one inestimable advantage which we do gain in the direc- 
tion of keeping the people in touch with the Government, 
than he is sanguine of the chance of abolishing great 
and disastrous blots in our representative system, 
without in any way impairing the single conspicuous 
advantage which it does secure for us. Miss Spence, Mr. 
Courtney, Sir John Lubbock, and the other enthusiastic 
advocates of the representation of minorities, see quite 
plainly that so far as the adequate representation of the 
thoughtful minorities of this country is concerned, our 
present representative system is very far from a success, 
and might be very greatly improved. In this Mr. Balfour 
fully agrees-; but what he is anxious that we should keep 
well in view is the danger that we might pay a great deal 
too much for what is, after all, only a hope, and that in 
attempting to realise that hope, we might not only easily 








fail, but, even if we succeeded, might pay much too high 
a price for our success. The thing to keep always in mind 
is, he says, that the success of our representative Consti- 
tution depends on getting representatives who will be 
party men, but not mere party men,—on excluding 
independent thinkers who are not ready to follow their 
leaders at all, and yet also excluding mere party 
machines, mere political draught-horses who obey the 
party Whip without any sort of scruple or hesitation. 
If you get,—as you may get,—highly disciplined 
political roadsters who would as soon think of turning to 
the right when the Whip drives them straight on, as they 
would think of lying down and refusing to stir, you get 
an excellent party machine, but nothing that can bring 
any restraining influence to bear on the driver, though he be 
an inexperienced and bad driver who is taking his team in 
a wrong direction. If, on the contrary, you get a team of 
highly intelligent political steeds with the most ingenious 
views of their own as to where the political coach should be 
driven to,—all ingenious views and all different,—you will 
only secure an upset and prevent any chance of steady pro- 
gress. Constitutional safety altogether depends on getting 
something between the two, disciplined party men who 
are fully aware that progress depends on pulling together, 
and who are yet also aware that there are crises in which 
it is much better that no progress should be made at all 
than that the coach should be driven overa precipice. You 
may easily find a complete remedy for too much tameness 
and uniformity of opinion, which would yet involvea great 
deal too much liability to caprice. And you might 
easily exclude any danger of caprice so carefully that 
you produced a mere party machine as incapable of 
providing any check on a driver’s arrogance and folly 
as a locomotive would be of intimating to the engine- 
driver that he was ignoring the most peremptory danger- 
signals in his course. There is danger of excluding all 
political talent from political life, and getting nothing but 
party discipline. But there is at least equal danger of 
getting too little party discipline and too much of individual 
self-confidence and self-will. Mr. Balfour was too polite 
to say what he might very truly have said, that a Parlia- 
ment composed of 670 Mr. Courtneys, — Mr. Courtneys 
with a Unionist bias on the one side, and Mr. Courtneys 
witha Home-rule bias on the other side,—though it would 
be a Parliament full of consummate ability, would also 
be a worse and more utterly unmanageable Parlia- 
ment than one composed wholly of men whose one 
boast it was to vote precisely as the Whip directed them. 
Nevertheless, the latter kind of Parliament is by 
no means a good one. You want one which lets the 
driver know when he is certainly going wrong, at 
least as certainly as it usually enables him to decide for 
those whom he directs, which way is the right way and 
which the wrong. 

We believe Mr. Balfour is right, on the whole, when 
he says that almost any able politician can get some con- 
stituency to adopt him, or, at all events, for that is what 
he means, that there is a great deal less difficulty in 
getting able men into Parliament, than there is in subduing 
them when they have got into Parliament to the modesty 
and discipline which alone renders an Assembly of 670 
representatives a tolerable expression of average public 
opinion. We have often pointed out how easy it is for 
a Parliament to have a great deal too much political 
ability, a great deal too much individual talent, in its 
ranks, and that recent Parliaments have suffered far more 
from this excess than they have from the dullness or 
thick-headedness of their Members. At the same time, 
we greatly need sagacity, political instinct, dumb reluctance 
to turn the wrong way, in our Members, and we are not 
at all sure that minority representation would give us this, 
while it might certainly give us a considerably increased. 
number of faddists and doctrinaires. Might it not add both 
to the indiscipline of Parliament, and also to its deficiency 
in the power of helping the Government in interpreting 
the true drift of public opinion? It is not in the 
least true that a number of very clever men acting 
together will necessarily add to the force and signi- 
ficance of the body to which they belong. For that 
purpose you want sagacity, co-operation, and sensitive 
instinct, much more than intellectual originality. You 
want a body that rather jeels than sees where the Govern- 
ment is getting out of touch with the community at large. 
You want an organ of commcn sei se and common tendency 
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much more than an organ of intelligent and ingenious 
criticism. We are quite aware that our Parliament does 
not represent fairly at all the true proportion between 
the political convictions of the majority and the political 
convictions of the minority. But it does represent much 
better than most Parliaments, the conviction or (if you 
will) the convenient political superstition of the people, 
that there is something almost sacred in majorities, a con- 
viction without which political institutions can never 
really work effectively at all. You might greatly 
weaken that conviction by getting a too faithful 
image of the varieties and (may we not say ?) 
bewilderments of public opinion. You may have far 
too faithful a representation of a people with a great 
many fads and very few earnest and deep-rooted convic- 
tions. And is not that the condition of our present 
democracy, with its many groups and its very loose and 
incoberent wishes? No one can doubt that Mr. Balfour 
is right in forming a very modest estimate indeed of what 
representative institutions can attain to. It is very 
easy to render them unworkable,—groups have already 
enormously weakened their efficacy in spite of Lord 
Rosebery,—and very difficult to elicit from them at once 
light and leading. The light weakens the leading, and 
the leading often results in getting men to shut their eyes 
to the light. What we fear in minority representation is 
that it may multiply the groups and attenuate the co- 
hesion of political opinion. If it does that, it will do us 
much more harm than a more accurate echo of popular 
impressions can do us good. 





REFORMED “ PUBLICS.” 


Ko many years the Temperance question has been 
one of the most hopeless and depressing in the whole 
field of politics. Those who are capable of noting the 
vacts of human nature, and are not led away by fanatical 
dreams as to the infinite possibilities of coercion contained 
in an Act of Parliament, have feit that the problem has 
passed out of the region of reason and common-sense. It 
uas become the happy hunting-ground of blind enthusiasm 
on the one hand, and on the other of sordid self-interest. 
Don Quixote has been tilting at Mammon, and the noise 
and confusion of the fight have been so great that plain 
men have been able to do nothing but throw up their 
hands in despair and stand idly aside. Some indeed, like 
the Knight in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” who, when he saw a 
suake and a lion fighting in the Forest Perilous, helped 
the lion “ because he was the more natural beast,” have 
tried to assist Don Quixote as the more natural of the 
ombatants, but with little success. The Knight of the 
Brazen Tea-kettle has pushed them aside with ignominy 
if they would not shout “Total prohibition ” as loudly as 
himself. At last, however, and thanks mainly to two 
men—the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Chamberlain—it 
looks as if moderate and reasonable people were to have 
what the Americans call a “show” on the Temperance ques- 
tion. Under the auspices of the two men named above, 
joined by the Duke of Westminster, Lord Thring, and 
» number of other moderate people of all parties and 
creeds, an Association has been formed not to abolish 
the sale and purchase of liquor, not, that is, to pre- 
vent that being done which it is notorious is desired 
by a majority of the people of this country, but 
instead to promote the reform of public-houses. This 
Association is to be called the Public-house Reform 
Association, and by every means in its power it is to put 
down the evils of drunkenness. The formation of this 
body will be, we feel sure, for thousands of persons 
throughout the United Kingdom, a veritable ray of hope. 
It will give them what they have been longing for for 
ycars,—a body which can be joined by those who wish to 
do something to allay the curse of drink on just, reason- 
able, and practical lines. 

The Public-house Reform Association wisely moves on 
the line of common agreement. There is one thing on 
which the whole country, brewers and publicans, dis- 
tillers and bar-tenders, as well as the mass of the 
people, agree. That is the prevention of drunkenness. 
At this point comes the outbreak of disagreement. The 
Temperance fanatic says, ‘ Stop drunkenness by stopping 
all drinking by law,” and at once comes into contact with 
the opinion of moderate men. The Public-house Reform 
Association stops short of this controversy. It says in 


effect, “ If you cannot agree as to how drunkenness can be 
best stopped, at any rate you can take one plain, practical 
step; you can so arrange your legislation, that under no 
circumstances can it be to the pecuniary interest of A, B 
or © to induce D, E, or F to take not only more liquor 
than is good for them but any liquor at all. Yoy 
can arrange, that is, that the uninfluenced desire alone shal] 
cause the consumption of intoxicants.” Surely whatever 
else may be done, this is a step worth taking. We know 
that in the case of every commodity an enormous stimulant 
is given to consumption by what may be termed the 
hypnotic suggestions set in motion by the keennegs of 
competition. The man who is very eager to sell, whose 
happiness in life largely depends upon his ability to sell 
will be certain to sell more than the man who is entirely 
indifferent to the sale of the commodity which he dis. 
penses. This is the main fact which is recognised by the 
Public-house Reform Association. Their whole scheme 
is based upon the principle that the proper way to restrict 
the consumption of a commodity is to arrange that no one 
shall be interested in pushing it. Here then is the key. 
stone of the Association. The details may be shortly stated, 
They have evidently been well thought out, and are the 
outcome of practical experience, not of mere theorising. 
The plan is to apply to England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but with very considerable modifications, what is known 
in Sweden and Norway as the Gothenburg System. Every. 
thing depends upon stopping every possible form of profit 
from the sale of liquor. To begin with, it is proposed that 
there shall be a public company or Trust created, to whom 
the monopoly of the sale of intoxicants shall be intrusted 
within a given area. This company will of course require 
capital to buy up the existing public-houses, but on this 
capital only a fixed low rate of interest will be paid,—we 
presume 3 per cent., the municipal rate. The Trust, there 
fore, will have no interest in stimulating the sale of 
liquor, for its shareholders will never be able to get more 
than their 3 per cent. The possibility of a Trust ever 
being placed in a position which would render it necessary 
for it to work up the sales in order to reach the 3 per cent. 
limit need not, as Mr. Chamberlain incidentally showed, 
be taken into account. ‘I assume,” he said, “that the 
marketable value is the true value of this property, but 
that, as we are going to take it compulsorily, it would be 
perfectly fair to give something beyond the marketable 
value, and I will put it at the usual percentage of 10 per 
cent. Then I assume—and I am sure it is a very moderate 
assumption—that upon the existing capital invested on 
these houses, at least 10 per cent. of profit is annually 
made. On the average, I believe it is considerably above 
that, but I take it at 10 per cent. on the increased capital 
which would have to be raised to pay the market value 
plus the 10 per cent. The profit, under these circum- 
stances would be 9 per cent. Suppose that by the plan 
we reduce the consumption by one-third, that will reduce 
the profit to 6 per cent., but to that profit of 6 per cent. 
you must add the enormous saving, which every business 
man can appreciate, which will result from halving the 
number of houses, thereby halving the cost, the rent, rates 
and taxes, on capital and on stock in other ways, and 
above all, the cost of management and administration.” 
There need then be no fear that the Trusts will ever 
have to trade under ordinary conditions in order to 
get their minimum percentage? It is on the other 
hand, practically certain that there will be a consider- 
able surplus in spite of the efforts of the Trust not to 
stimulate the sale of liquor. How is the surplus to be 
disposed of ? Clearly in some way which will make it 
no one’s interest that the surplus shall be as large as 
possible. This principle at once rules out relief of the 
rates. If the surplus went to the Borough fund in any 
shape or form, or to objects which would otherwise be 
provided for by the rates, the town would have an interest 
in a large surplus, and so in increasing the sales, It has 
been proposed that the surplus should go to the providing 
of public parks, or to hospitals and infirmaries; but it 
appears to us that there might be danger in this. The 
Trust officials, in their enthusiasm for open spaces, or the 
cure of disease, might so manage affairs that their surplus 
should be a large one. We would rather enact that the 
surplus, after management expenses and 3 per cent. on the 
capital, should go to the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the National Debt. No one is likely to tempt A 





to take another glass of whisky in order that the Debt 
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shall be pro tanto reduced. This plan will secure the 
managers and stock-holders ofthe Trust against running 
the concern on business lines. Next, it will be arranged, 
not merely that the salesman shall have no interest in 
selling spirits and beer, but that he shall have a direct 
interest in diverting the money of the public into non- 
alcoholic channels. The salesman, that is, will be given a 
fixed salary and no commission on intoxicants. On non- 
intoxicants, however, he will be allowed a handsome 
commission. Thus the man behind the bar, though he 
will sell the sober man his beer if asked to do so, will 
try to tempt him to spend his twopence on ginger-beer, 
coffee, or tea, rather than on a glass of bitter. In this 
way every inducement for stimulating the sale of intoxi- 
cants will be done away with. The artisan in the public- 
house will drink as does the rich man in his club, unin- 
fluenced by the exertions of a person who is anxious to 
make a profit on his orders. 


The best way of making clear the proposed scheme is to 
take a concrete instance. Aisa Borough. Itis proposed 
to form a Public Trust in this Borough, with Parliamentary 
powers to acquire by compulsory purchase (full compen- 
sation, of course, being given), all the licensed houses in 
the town. Of course, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, it 
will follow from this that if these licences are so acquired, 
the licensing authority will be forbidden to issue any other 
licences, unless, it may be, under exceptional circumstances, 
and then they must issue them to the Company which 
possesses the rest, so that the Company or Trust will have 
an absolute monopoly within its district. Next, the Trust 
will be subject to all the existing laws in regard to hours 
and police conditions. They will hold a monopoly, but a 
monopoly strictly regulated by law. The practical result 
of the formation of such a Trust was well worked out by 
Mr. Chamberlain. He asked his audience to consider what 
the result of eliminating personal gain from the pursuit of 
any trade must of necessity be. ‘I will take an instance. 
Take Chester, with a population of forty thousand. I be- 
lieve there are two hundred and twenty licences there. 
You have two hundred and twenty men who by the neces- 
sity of the case must be intelligent, and you have them 
pushing to the very utmost the business which they are 
conducting, and they are doing it under the pressure of 
the most tremendous competition, in which the weakest 
must go to the wall. Is it not absolutely certain that the 
presence of these men must go far to account for the 
proportion of drinking and drunkenness in Chester ? 
And if, instead of these two hundred and twenty commis- 
sion agents for drink, you had a number of men, not one 
of whom had any interest in the matter, to whom it was 
absolutely indifferent whether he sold a pint or whether 
he sold a barrel, is it not obvious that this must be imme- 
diately followed by a great advance in the direction of the 
diminution of drinking?’ We may be sanguine, but 
we confess that the proposal of the Association seems to 
us full of promise. It has one great practical fact to 
rely upon. A similar system was tried some thirty years 
ago in a great town in Sweden. It succeeded, and the 
system spread thence over the whole of the country. 
Next it invaded Norway, and now the towns of both 
countries are under a scheme of liquor sale from which 
the element cf personal gain is eliminated. “Mark, too, 
that no one on the spot declares the system a failure, 

and that whatever else people want altered in Sweden, 
no one wants to go back to the old state of things. That 
is a hard fact. Before we leave the subject, a word of 
praise must be bestowed on the two men who have 
brought the subject to the front. It is very greatly to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s credit that, through good report and 
evil, he has stuck to his advocacy of the Gothenburg 
system. Politicians do not, as a rule, care to stick to 
schemes which seem to be making no headway, especially 
schemes which raise the ire of the liquor interest. Yet 
this is what Mr. Chamberlain has done. Even more credit 
is due to the Bishop of Chester. He has shown practical 
ability of a high order in his treatment of the subject. 
His enthusiasm bas enlisted help and support in the most 
unexpected quarters, and his fund of sound common-sense 
has made it impossible for the opponents of the scheme 
to raise the cry of “ Faddists!” and “Cranks!” If any 
two men can carry the scheme to a successful issue, it is 
these two. They are lucky in having the help of the ablest 
and most experierced Parliamentary draftsman of the 
present generation. The Bill will want careful handling if it 











is to become a water-tight Act. In securing this, the help 
and encouragement of Lord Thring will be of enormous 
importance. Bills supervised by him are in little danger 
of being laughed out of Parliament as impracticable and 
chimerical. 





ANARCHIST LITERATURE. 
OUND every movement, religious or political, there 
is sure to grow up a mass of literature, both of 
explanation and evangel. The spoken word is far the 
more potent weapon of conviction ; but the speaker, bow- 
ever inspiring, cannot always be present, and in his 
absence the faithful must be sustained by tracts and 
pamphlets. If the printing-press had been discovered iu 
the early Middle Age, we should doubtless have full and 
perfect records of the numerous heresies and popular 
risings which were never absent from the medizval polity. 
Every movement, however unimportant, must have pro- 
duced its own crop of manifestoes, political squibs, and 
satires. There are to this day piles of pamphlets on the 
Great Rebellion, lying perdus in the British Museum and 
Bodleian Library, quietly awaiting the patient historian 
who shall read and digest them all. As to the French 
Revolution, no man has yet arisen, or perhaps will arise, 
who shall have time and energy to read all the contem- 
porary documents and newspapers. 

The strange form of disease known as Anarchism is no 
exception to this rule. It has a literature of its own, not, 
it may be imagined, of a very high order, but still of some 
interest and significance. The literary headquarters of 
Anarchism are unquestionably Paris. Among the brain- 
sick céteries of the Latin Quarter a certain form of 
“imaginative” Anarchism is very popular. The younger 
men of the Symbolistic school, the minor Décadents, fall 
in quite readily with the teaching of Anarchism, and cor - 
tribute no small share of the labour chants and denuneia- 
tions of the bourgeois that are the stock-in-trade of the 
revolutionaries. The present circumstance of literary 
Paris easily explains why to certain minds the doc- 
trines of Anarchy should prove attractive from a sen- 
timental point of view. Max Nordau, in his book 
“ Dégénérescence,” maintains with great learning that 
nearly all modern literature, especially in France, is the 
outcome of diseased and neurotic minds. This thesis he 
has elaborated at much length, and finds ample confirma- 
tion of the idea in the writings of Paul Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
and Jean Moréas. If we are to accept the teachings of 
science, décadence and symbolisme would seem to be but 
forms of disease and decay. To minds saturated with such 
literature, the disease of Anarchy is near akin. M. Félix 
Dubois has analysed the Anarchist literature of Paris in 
“Le Péril Anarchiste.”’ Outside the merely revolting produc- 
tions which portray the owvrier tearing out the entrails of 
a bourgeois, and which glorify the throwers of bombs, 
there are many touches in the story of these strange 
brochures which have their moments of romance 
Even the “ Vie Nomade” of the Middle Age, it would 
seem, is not yet dead ; there was till recently one minstrel 
at least who traversed the highways of France composing 
and retailing labour chants and songs of revolution, 
getting his livelihood the while by the counterfeiting of 
franc-pieces! On the whole, an examination of Anarchist 
writings is very disappointing. If the strength of a 
movement is to be measured by its writings, we shall not 
hear of Anarchism for very long. From their propaganda, 
one expects an enormous amount of heated rhetoric and 
verbose sentiment, but one also expects something more— 
something strong and vigorous—were it only the fire and 
passion born of sincerity and determination. For these 
qualities the Anarchist writings will be searched in 
vain. They are marked by certain well-understood charac 
teristics. Every line breathes a hatred of the aristo 
and the bourgeois ; page after page is filled with abuse of 
officials, Judges, and police, and we must accept such 
spiritual outpourings as being of the nature of things. 
They are the very food of the sweet reasonableness whereof 
Anarchy consists. But the searcher after more solid 
matter will be following a wild-goose chase. Nothing is 
more characteristic of these productions than their hatred 
and distrust of science and all its works. Some instinct 
teaches the Anarchist that there is that about science 
which makes it an exclusive thing, almost a property 
of the hated “«risto.” Their creed being based wholly 
on passion, in no wise on logic, they have the greatest 
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suspicion of a body of teaching which they can shrewdly 
guess would give scant mercy to their ideals and chimeras, 
The morality that these journals and brochures inculcate 
is still stranger. It is founded on nothing, and resembles 
nothing. It has no connection with Christian morals, 
original or derived; indeed, these writings, if they have 
occasion to speak of Christianity, adopt something of the 
tone that was current thirty years ago, and allude to it as 
an effete and worthless institution. Their writers are too 
ignorant to know ought of Pagan morality ; indeed, their 
attitude is so wholly of the present, and so profoundly 
unwitting of times past, that one seeks almost in vain for 
the mention of any historical event earlier than the 
founding of the International. For all practical purposes 
their teachers might as well go back to the Abbey of 
Thelema, for the morality they inculcate is but ‘‘ Fay ce 
que voudras” writ large. Religion, of course, forms no 
part of the Anarchist ideal; their poet, if they have one, 
is Shelley, and Shelley at his very wildest ; their historian 
and philosopher is of course to seek. Thus an Anarchist 
journal is the strangest jumble and olla podrida of sense 
and nonsense; ill-digested scraps of true knowledge are 
sandwiched between oft-repeated catchwords of profound 
falsehood, and to the Anarchist it is all one. The strange 
twist in his mind, his diseased view of human life, his 
total lack of the logica! sense, preclude him from seeing 
any difference. 

One of the lighter productions of the Anarchist 
press fell into our hands the other day. It is called 
the Torch, and is marked by most of the above- 
mentioned characteristics of Anarchist writings. Hach 
number of the journal commences with a “ Statement of 
Principals” [sic]. ‘The Social revolution,” it contends, 
“must be international...... By this means would 
be abolished all petty race-hatred and race-pride, and 
men would at last begin to perceive that as classes 
they are no better and no worse than other men.” The 
last part of the sentence can scarcely be commended 
for the lucidity of its English,—indeed, it has no 
meaning,—but the opening words contain an idea sound 
enough. There is very little doubt that the last thirty 
years have gone a long way towards breaking down the 
characteristics that mark off one race from another. Pro- 
vincialities and race-distinctions are disappearing, and 
whatever bearing such a fact may have on international 
politics of the future, there is no doubt that Europe is 
becoming far less narrowly national, far more intel- 
lectually cosmopolitan. 

Whether such a fact may not make one nation “a little 
too much like another to be tolerated” is open to doubt, 
at least it has never been dreamed of in the Anarchic 
philosophy. From the enunciation of this principle the 
paper goes off at a tangent to declare :—“ The Torch con- 
siders that each individual or group of people ought to 
enjoy the fullest possible liberty unrestrained by consti- 
tuted authorities; but it considers that no government, 
that is, the unrestrained liberty of each individual to do 
as much good or as much harm as he chooses, combined with 
private property, would lead to mere licence; and the Torch 
considers that to obviate this evil private property must 
be done away with at the same time as Government, Com- 
munism must be combined with Anarchism.” As a jumble 
of confused and contradictory ideas, this sentence is in- 
teresting and typical. Following this confession of faith, 
come reports of meetings, whereat Anarchist martyrs are 
commemorated, vague and “sketchy” articles describing 
Anarchist ideals and satirical poems. One of these alludes 
to the last General Election, and from it we cull the 
following :— 

Forty majority! Weasel has won ; 
Forty majority; isn’t it fun ?’ 
Bamboozled Bunnies, aye at your throat 
Reddens the fang of Weasel and Stoat.” 


By the “ Weasel” the Gladstonian party is presumably 
meant; “Stoat”’ indicates the Unionists, and the “‘ Bun- 
nies” are the labourers, to batten on whom political par- 
ties, according to the pious bard, have their existence. It 
is not often however that an Anarchist rises to these 
heights of eloquence. The same number of the paper 
contains the report of a meeting held to commemorate 
the “Chicago Martyrs.’ When one remembers that 
those “ martyrs” were executed for an unprovoked attack 
on the police, in which several wholly unoffending people 
were blown to pieces, one has still further assurance of 








the end to which the high-flown sentiments of this “gen. 
timental” Anarchism invariably lead. A certain speaker 
known as “Comrade Mowbray,” quotes from a letter of 
Nicoll, who, it will be remembered, was incarcerated for his 
inflammatory articles on the Walsall outrage. “The man 
who calmly starves in the midst of plenty is a suicide, and if 
he has a wife and children is a cowardly murderer.” Another 
speaker then goes on to describe the prison-life of comrade 
Nicoll, “ he has changed his occupation from oakum-pick. 
ing to letter-bag making. Nicoll said what he missed 
most was the absence of any intellectual occupation, hig 
only mental exercise being arguments with the prison 
chaplain”! One cannot help feeling some pity for the 
chaplain whose duty compelled him to administer spiritual 
comfort to the wrong-headed enthusiast. These quota- 
tions give a very fair idea of what such writers are capable, 
Throughout the columns of this and other journals runs a 
perpetual denunciation of the “Government,” which has 
for them a real living existence. The word ‘“‘ Government” 
becomes for them an entity full of evil, ever on the watch 
to oppress and despoil the labouring classes. All Govern- 
ment is to them the same thing. Whig and Tory are in 
an unholy alliance to trample on and oppress the workmen 
and their “ comrades.” 

To this journal, that we have taken as an example of 
Anarchist literature, there are articles contributed by 
Krapotkin, which contain much the same sentiments and 
ideas. But these visionary writings of the school of Reclus 
are none the less dangerous because they do not advocate 
bomb-throwing and propagande par le fait. They serve to 
turn the heads of the disciples of this movement; they 
fill these ill-balanced folk with impossible schemes and 
enrage with them society. From such a state of mind 
it is but a short step to open attacks on the fabric of the 
social system. To the majority of men such literature 
will seem not so much documents of contemporary politics 
as matter for the pathologist of disease. 








CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM. 

OUNT TOLSTOI is getting windy. He has written 
three long papers in the Daily Chronicle of last Satur- 

day, Monday, and Tuesday, to show that “villainies” are 
“always the outcome of patriotism;” that patriotism needs 
“tipsy orgies” like the Toulon demonstrations of love 
between the French and Russians, to bring it into full play; 
that a true Russian peasant cares, and ought to care, much 
more about whether the land he cultivates has soft clay in it 
that will grow cabbage, than he cares whether he is governed 
by a Russian Sovereign or a foreigner; that patriotism, 
though it may have been once useful in the infancy of 
society, is now only bred by Governments for their own 
selfish purposes ; that it is far from an “elevated,” is indeed 
a very “stupid and criminal,” sentiment; that patriotism is 
“slavery ;” that itis an “astounding superstition ;” that it 
is a “deceit,” a “cruel fraud;” that patriotism is fostered 
and fomented for the sake of getting taxes out of the people, 
and supporting those “disciplined murderers” called armies ; 
that in this age of the world at all events Socialism should 
supersede patriotism, and that Christ’s promise of peace 
is the cure for all the intoxications of patriotic revelries 
and hatreds. In all this there is a vast deal of fury and 
uncommonly little Christianity. Of course every reasonable 
man, and still more every Christian, is perfectly aware 
that there is much Chauvinism and Jingoism, styling itself 
patriotism, which is the very opposite of Christianity, 
which is mere self-flattery and disguised selfishness. But 
so also there is a great deal of domestic feeling which 
is mere self-flattery and disguised selfishness, and yet 
Count Tolstoi would hardly run down all family feeling in 
the way in which he runs down all national feeling. Who 
can read our Lord’s lament over Jerusalem, “O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even asa hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not,” without feeling that true 
patriotism is at the very heart of Christianity? What was 
the effect of St. Paul’s conversion on his patriotism? It 
made or kept him a passionate patriot. He was willing 
even to surrender his own salvation, if he could thereby 
have saved Israel, for whom, though not to the exclusion 
of the Gentiles, his heart was one flame of love. The 
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universalism which does not spring out of patriotism is as 
hollow as the patriotism that does not spring out of the 
love of home. It is difficult to imagine anything meaner 
than the indifference which Tolstoi’s Slavonic peasant is 
supposed to feel whether he dwells among his own people 
or amongst aliens, so long as he has softer clay to till 
and can grow more cabbages amongst the foreigners than 
he can on his own land. The very root of Christianity 
was Judaism, and Judaism was instinct with a patriotism 
so passionate that it sometimes passed into a sort of fury of 
national selfishness, which the prophets had the hardest 
work to control. Yet they did control it, and made of 
their promises that the time should come wien “the Gen- 
tiles shall come to thy light, and Kings to the brightness of 
thy rising,” a far purer patriotism than ever could have been 
moulded out of the empty cosmopolitanism of Count Tolstoi’s 
creed. As Christians were taught that they who did not care 
for their own household were “ worse than an infidel,” so 
they were taught that they who did not care even more 
keenly for the salvation of their own people than for the 
salvation of strangers, could not possibly care truly for the 
salvation of strangers. You must begin with a deeper love 
for those whom you know best than it .is possible to feel 
for those whom you know least, or else your universalism will 
be of a very poor and rotten kind. Was there ever a really 
great philanthropist who had not been a great patriot before 
he was a great philanthropist? Was not the Roman Empire, 
on the whole, juster and more enduring than any preceding 
Empire? And if so, was it not because the Roman 
patriotism had been deeper and more enduring than any 
previous patriotism? If the Scotch make some of the best 
missionaries in the world, is it not just because they feel so 
passionate a love of their own wild country, and cherish that 
enthusiasm of patriotism in their hearts which Scott and 
Burns have sung? What Count Tolstoi can mean when he 
speaks of patriotism as an artificial passion forced in a sort 
of hot-house for the benefit of selfish rulers, though he 
knows what kind of passion the Swiss and the Tyrolese have 
shown for their own pastures and mountains and all the 
associations of their unique lives, it is hard to imagine. 
Did the Swiss drive back Burgundy, and throw off the yoke 
of Napoleon, only because their rulers had managed to excite 
in them the artificial rage which subserves the purposes of 
selfish tax-masters? There is a great deal of very artificial 
and false patriotism no doubt, but without true patriotism, 
true love for the scenery, ideals, habits, institutions, manners, 
and human associations of their own country, no people could 
learn that sort of sympathy with foreigners which is essential 
to the curbing of the selfish and aggressive spirit. It is not 
till you are a genuine patriot that you can learn how cruel 
and wanton is mere conquest for the sake of conquest. That 
is the true explanation of the training of the people of Israel 
in a passionate and even narrow patriotism before they could 
be made fit to offer to the Gentile nations beyond and around 
them the sort of hopes and blessings by which alone peace on 
earth and goodwill to men could ultimately be secured. 


It is not the true patriot out of whom grows the Chauvinist 
and the Jingo. The Tyrolese, the Swiss, the patriots of 
the United States who were so determined to throw off our 
yoke, have not proved to be lovers of conquest and aggression. 
On the contrary, the more heartily any nation prizes its own 
distinctive life, the more sympathy it shows to those who 
cherish their own life in a like fashion. It is not patriotism, 
but the passion for “ glory” that inspires the aggressive spirit. 
And the passion for glory is never rooted in the love of home. 
Christianity grew out of the Jewish love of neighbours, and 
love of neighbours is of the very stuff of patriotism. It is 
quite true that Christ took the greatest pains to enlarge 
the love of your neighbour into the love of man, but without 
that sort of intimacy and depth of sympathy which can only 
be fully felt for those whom we thoroughly understand, there 
could be no depth in that more tentative and more superficial 
sympathy for those whom you do not thoroughly understand 
which is of the nature of universal philanthropy. Count 
Tolstoi wants to destroy the root and yet gather the fruits. 
But that he cannot do. Sympathy is founded on knowledge, 
and peace grows out of sympathy. It is those who have been 
most ready to defend their own hearths and homes who have 
shown most tenderness for the hearths and homes of others. 
Even our Lord felt the claims of his own people on him superior 





to the claims of the strangers beyond the border, or he 
would never have told the Syro-Phenician woman that it was 
not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs, 
though he admitted joyfully the claim of “the dogs” to eat 
of the crumbs which fell from their masters’ table. Tha‘ 
sentence renders it impossible to deny that our Lord was a 
Jewish patriot first, though the redeemer of man afterwards. 





STRAW HATS AND DIGNITY. 

HE Daily Telegraph, we suppose on good authority, 
declares that the County Court Judges of England 

have come to a momentous decision. According to a para- 
graph in Saturday’s issue, “it is announced that the County 
Court Judges have passed a new rule enabling them, without 
loss of dignity, to wear straw hats during the hot weather.” 
Many people will no doubt read this paragraph with amuse- 
ment. County Court Judges, like Bishops, policemen, and 
rural Deans, are for some unexplained reason always sur- 
rounded with a faint nebulous envelope of humour. Why 
there should be what the Latin grammar calls “a tending ” to 
laugh if not at, at any rate in connection with, these useful 
and important classes, is a very puzzling question; but we can- 
not expect that the form of the Daily Telegraph’s announce- 
ment will check the merriment, “ be the same a little more 
or less,” which naturally centres in their Honours. One 
need not be very waggish to wonder how the new arrangement 
will prevent a loss of dignity, or to speculate by what cunning 
device of drafting the enabling rule is made to operate as a 
bar to a waste of dignity only in the hot weather. A plain 
man might imagine that the way the hat was worn would 
have more to do with the loss of or gain of dignity than any 
rule ever drawn. For example, a straw hat worn at the back 
of the head, or set well on the side, as Mr. Toole sets his 
in Walker, London, or pulled down over the left eye, seems 
at first sight so terrible a non-conductor of dignity that 
nothing could neutralise it. Apparently, however, the 
role acts as a kind of talisman, and “during the hot 
weather” is a final and complete estoppel to any accu- 
sation of want of dignity. We confess we would give a 
great deal to see the actual words of the rule. Does it, 
we wonder, define a straw hat ? It surely ought to do so, for 
nothing is more of the essence of the question than the kind 
of straw. Much as we believe in the innate dignity of the 
average County Court Judge, both in hot and cold weather, 
and ready as we are to admit the efficacy of a well-drawn rule 
in determining matters of convention, we hold, and are pre- 
pared to stick to our opinion, in spite of all opposition, that 
there are forms of the straw hat which it is a mere infamy to 
put on one’s head,—hats which even the senior County Court 
Judge could not wear, with the thermometer at 102, without 
an entire loss of dignity, nay, of the right to human con- 
sideration. We shall not describe these particular hats too 
minutely, lest some depraved and misguided man, drawn by 
the dreadful attraction of bottomless evil, should be led to 
wear them. Suffice it to say that they are made of a kind of 
scaly straw only fit fora fish-basket, and that they are sur- 
rounded at the top by a hideous clere-story—probably to 
introduce the air to the top of the head. It is this clere- 
story—this abomination of ventilation—which constitutes 
their peculiar vileness, and makes it harmful merely to see 
them. No County Court Judge could touch such a hat and 
not be defiled, and we sincerely trust that they have been 
scheduled as in no case within the rule. Another form of 
straw hat which we hold to be very doubtful wear for 
County Court Judges is the large-brimmed Panama. It is 
a very comfortable type of hat no doubt, but no one who 
reflects for a moment can doubt that it is distinctly unsuited 
to a Judge. It has far too melodramatic an air about it. 
Judge Lynch might wear it as he rode his fiery mustang 
to string up a dozen or so of negroes, but not a man on 
his way to administer indifferent justice in a small-debts 
Court. A man with such a hat on feels fit for serenades, 
poker across an empty rum-barrel, a ten-mile ride in the 
moonlight, and any and every sort of wild and reckless deed. 
For his Honour Judge —— to wear it down to Court would be 
to invite trouble and confusion. Who, after putting on such a 
head-gear, could sit down soberly to consider whether some- 
body’s action had not been “negligence amounting to fraud,”— 
we believe the phrase is legally a little passé, but let it stand. 
Why, the very essence of Panama straw is negligence and 
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abandonment of all the more prosaic duties. A man who 
acted up to the spirit of his hat, and every man is liable to 
do that at times, might do an act of daring self-sacrifice 
and heroic devotion, might swim a flooded creek, or leap a 
“canyon” to save an old lady’s favourite cat, but he could 
not help scorning to pay his just debts, and would distinctly 
refuse to pay damages for acts of wilful neglect. How 
then could a County Court Judge, with his head hot 
from contact with a Panama straw, hope to be able to 
perform his duties in a satisfactory manner? It would 
be absurd to expect it of him. Equally unsuitable would 
be that sort of cheap, loose straw hat sold in English 
village shops. The hats are innocent enough, in spite of 
their picturesqueness, but they are not in character, and 
would be very likely, if not to deflect the mind of the Judge, 
to make substantial tradesmen and other persons of local 
importance in the Circuit think less well of him. They are 
hats which belong of right to the sentimental village artisan. 
They would be appropriate, too, for a male pupil-teacher in 
very hot weather, or for a photographer, except when taking 
a group at a diocesan synod or other clerical gathering. 
For County Court Judges they are distinctly too unsub- 
stantial, and could not be worn with any propriety. The 
true wear for a County Court Judge, if he must wear a 
straw hat—a proposition which, we think, has hardly been 
sufficiently proved—is undoubtedly a plain, thick straw, with a 
straight, stiff brim, moderately high in the crown. The plait of 
the straw should not be excessively broad or again excessively 
narrow, but a good compromise,—something which should in- 
stinctively suggest, as it were, “ Pay 5s. now, and 2s. 6d. a week 
for the next ten weeks.” One would not like to insist that 
the straw should be mixed black and white in colour, but 
unquestionably it would be exceedingly appropriate, and it 
might indeed become a principle that the more the black 
predominated the more orthodox the hat. But though one 
may pretty easily arrive at the ideal make of straw hat, one 
has not by any means accomplished the whole task. One 
of the great difficulties connected with straw hats—a diffi- 
culty which we do not doubt was felt by the Committee of 
County Court Judges who drafted the rule—is the fact that 
straw hats involve ribbons, and ribbons open a vast and fer- 
tile field of difficulty and danger. If straw hats stood alone 
it would, as we have shown, be comparatively plain sailing 
when once the main principle had been accepted, but the 
ribbon problem, inseparably connected as it is with the straw- 
hat problem, is of terrible dimensions. We sincerely trust 
that the Council added some directions on the ribbon question. 
It would have been sheer downright cruelty to let the County 
Court Judges loose on a world of ribbons unrealised and, to a 
great extent, unrealisable. Without some hard-and-fast rule 
to guide him in the selection of a ribbon—and a ribbon he 
must have on his straw hat unless he is to look positively dis- 
reputable—the County Court Judge is as good as lost. The 
reason is plain, though it may not seem so at first sight. When 
a hatter or haberdasher sells you a straw hat he brings out 
a neat box of ribbons and asks you to choose. You hesitate, 
and he holds them up one after the other, placing the check 
of the roll of ribbon affectionately against the side of the 
hat, and asking you if you do not think that they go 
very nicely. It seems a simple and innocent transaction 
enough, and yet there is a snare for the County Court 
Judge in every one of those rolls. How is that? In this 
way. Say the Judge chooses a neat blue-and-white check 
ribbon, and then the temperature having risen to the pre- 
scribed height—we do not know what the degree is, but of 
course it is laid down in the rule, no body of lawyers would 
leave a phrase so vague as “hot weather ” undefined—goes down 
to hold a Court in a distant part of his circuit. It is not too 
much to say that the new hat and ribbon which he wears so 
lightly may ruin his influence with the suitors of the Court, 
and inspire them not with the respect which men should feel 
towards a Judge, but with exactly the opposite feeling. The 
reason is this. It may easily happen that this innocent ribbon 
shows the colours of a local boating, cricket, or cycling club of 
anything but good repute. Instantly people will ask, Why has 
the Judge joined the ‘‘ Pedbury Hornets,” or the “Dunsbury 
Grasshoppers”? as the case may be,and a hundred objection- 
able answers and reflections will be made. The Nonconformist 
conscience will begin to build a marvellous fabric on the 


iia 
it that one in so high a position should encourage young men 
in smoking, betting, profane swearing, and record.-cutting ? 
The local preacher will recall how, when he admonished youn 
James Jones, “the son of one of the friends at the other end 
of the parish, now no more, for belonging to an ungodly 
society, the unhappy lad replied : ‘ Why ain’t old Judge Blank 
a bloomin’ “Hornet” hisself; I see’d him with the ely} 
ribbon on myself this werry morning. What’s good enough 
for him is good enough for me: so stow it, old Stigging!” 
His very words, I assure you, dear Mr. Johnson.” Eye 
sort of danger lurks in colours. One Judge will try a plain 
yellow-and-pink ribbon, and stumble into the racing colours 
of some noble owner. The result will be that half the dis. 
trict will take tips from his hat. The chief tipster at the 
‘Boar and Blunderbuss’ will whisper in the bar that he hag 
got “a moral” this time, and will go on to explain how he 
came to get hold of it. “ Did you notice the old Judge this 
morning? You did. Well, then, did you see what he'd 
got in ’is ’at? Lord X’s colours, and no mistake Well, 
and what do that mean? It means to a certainty that 
‘ Armadillo’ ’Il win the Great Peddlington Handicap! Mark 
my word, the old boy has got a pot on, and wants to show he 
ain’t ashamed of it!” Such talk is certain to follow an in. 
cautious use of the ribbon. Depend upon it, the County 
Court Judges have a most difficult task before them. In our 
opinion, safety lies only in one direction. They mast appoint 
a committee and design a County Court Judges’ ribbon, and 
let its tints and pattern be known to the world. Then a Judge 
will be known by his ribbon, the hat will become official, and 
there need be no scandal. A plain straw hat and an official 
ribbon,—that is the only possible outcome of a rule which we 
suspect has been somewhat hastily entered upon. Such things 
as hats and ribbons seem, no doubt, mere things of form, but 
unless the County Court Judges take care, they will find 
them, as Bacon said, “things of substance.” 





CANARY CULTURE. 


ANARIES are probably the smallest of any animal 
habitually bred and exhibited for profit. They are also 
the latest in date of any domesticated creature,—perhaps the 
only one the date of whose domestication is recorded. Yet 
they are so popular, that at the great shows in the autumn the 
number exhibited is usually over a thousand, and even now, 
in summer, when the greater number of the best birds are 
confined for breeding, a fine collection of young canaries and 
“ mules,” under a year old, is being shown at the Westminster 
Aquarium. The extraordinary and permanent differences of 
colour and form acquired by these little birds, since they 
became the household pets of Europe, may be seen, perhaps, 
better in a small collection like this than in a large one, 
where the specimens of each kind are numbered by scores. 
The chance by which a little greenish finch, from an insig- 
nificant group of islands on the West African trade route, 
has been adopted as the pet cage-bird of every European 
nation, is one of the accidents of domestication. Neither the 
plumage nor the song of the canary, in its wild state, are such 
as to mark it out specially for selection as a pet, though as com- 
pared with the tropical birds met further south along the 
West African coast, its linnet-like song is an echo of the 
bird-voices of the gardens of Europe. The Portuguese and 
Spanish sailors, in their first adventurous voyages, were 
keenly on the watch to discover in the new countries some 
familiar bird or flower, and Columbus’s journals are dotted 
with entries of the song of “river-sparrows ” and “ finches,” 
“like those we hear in Spain.” Italian voyagers are eredited 
with being the first to bring the canary-birds to Europe. 
They are said to have been brought over early in the sixteenth 
century as part of the cargo of a vessel bound for Leghorn 
The ship was wrecked, and many of the birds were released, 
and flew to the nearest land, which happened to be the island 
of Elba. There they found a climate so like that of their 
native land, that they nested, and would have become 
naturalised. But the greater number were recaptured, and 
sold in the coast towns of Western Italy. There the tame 
canary was first established; and it is said that its portrait 
may be found introduced into more than one of the works of 
old Italian painters, depicted in the sober colours in which it 
first made its appearance in the peninsula. The peculiar 
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the back into a beautiful warm grey beneath, a tint which 
may still be found in the “ mules,” and which seems to re- 
appear in the “cinnamon ” and “lizard” canaries. 

The splendid bright yellow of the modern birds was gained 
py carefully mating all those in which the yellow colour 
showed most conspicuously. But there are equally beautiful 
varieties which are neither green nor yellow, and yet have 
peen established for nearly two centuries. Toa naturalist 
the “permanence of the variations” should be almost as 
interesting as the “ permanence of type.” The “lizard” 
canaries, for example, are spangled all over the breast, back, 
and shoulders, with elegant spots of silver or golden tints. 
The “cinnamons” are of a most beautiful mixed tint of 
orange and mealy grey. Norwich canaries without crests are 
a brilliant yellow. Others are yellow or buff, with crests as 
regular as a crop of hair cut round the rim of a barber’s basin. 
Yet most of the best known breeds of the present day existed 
as early as the end of the seventeenth century. Mr. G. 
Barnesby, in his work on the canary, mentions a book published 
in 1709, in which twenty-eight varieties are mentioned, 
comprising nearly all those known at the present day. 
When perfection of form has been attained, perfection of 
colour becomes the object of the canary exhibitor. Some of 
the little birds appear in orange plumage, which exceeds in 
depth and richness the colours of the orioles or tropical 
tanagers. “Buff” is the name by which this tint is known 
to “the fancy,” who, like most specialists, attach a different 
set of meanings to words in common use, when applied to the 
mysteries of their craft. The means by which this beautiful 
tint is conveyed to the plumage of a pale, almost primrose- 
yellow, bird like the “ Norwich plain” canary is so mechanical, 
that if it were not for the part played by Nature in trans- 
ferring pigment from food to feathers, it would deserve 
classing with the manufacture of green carnations and blue 
roses by steeping the stems in dyed liquids. When about 
nine or ten weeks old, the young bird moults its first feathers 
completely, and acquires the plumage of adult canaryhood. 
At this period the owner devotes all the cosmetic experience 
acquired in a thousand generations of canary-colouring to arti- 
ficially darken and enrich the tint of the new feathers. Pro- 
bably there is no other creature in the world, not excluding 
the beauties of the East, which goes so thoroughly into training 

to gain a complexion, for the moult lasts for a couple of 
months, and during the whole time the cosmetic process is 
never neglected. It consists entirely in feeding the bird on 
food containing yellow colouring-matter, mainly from natural 
vegetable dyes. The first step is to induce it to eat the flowers 
of marigolds. Canaries, like most other finches, are fond of 
pulling to pieces and eating the petals of flowers, and there is 
seldom much difficulty in teaching them to eat the brilliant 
blossoms. No morsel of green leaves is allowed in the cage, 
but fresh marigolds are given as long as they will touch them, 
the ardent “fancier” being recommended to grow the flowers 
inrelays in his garden. Saffron-cake and saffron-water form 
the solid and liquid accompaniments of the marigold flowers, 
to which cayenne-pepper is sometimes added. This gives an 
almost scarlet shade to some of the feathers, but sometimes 
‘injures the health of the bird. But saffron seems perfectly 
harmless, and the canary eats and drinks the yellow-dyed food 
as gaily as the sparrows steal the saffron fibres from the 
crocuses themselves in the early spring. Various patent 
“eolourings” are also used, and are exhibited in front of the 
birds which have thrived on them like Mellin’s food and Nestl¢’s 
milk at a show of prize babies. Cochineal water is perhaps the 
deepest in tint of any food given, but this does not impart the 
characteristic red which it produces as a dye. As the shades 
of orange and yellow suffer from dust and dirt, canaries are 
most carefully bathed before exhibition. A shaving brush, 
warm water, and soft soap, are the usual means employed, 
and a practical hand will wash canaries by the dozen, at the 
rate of seven or eight minutes each, transferring each bird 
after its final douche and rubbing with a soft cloth, into the 
drying-cage, which stands before the fire. Precision and 


“boldness of attack” are the qualities for a successful 


washer ; canaries, like babies, being apt to catch cold and 
become miserable if the process be unduly prolonged. “ Colour 
feeding” is, on the whole, the most anxious and exciting pre- 
liminary to exhibition, and fully deserves the honour of a 
‘quotation from Epictetus, which Mr. Barnesby, in his 


‘authoritative work on the habits of his pets, has prefixed 


‘to ‘his chapters on the subject. 





Singing canaries are treated on different principles. Their 
qualities are more suited for private appreciation than for 
exhibition, or contests like those held by the London bird- 
fanciers, between cock chaffinches, in which the bird wins 
which repeats its song the greatest number of times. Yet 
it is by its song, rather than its plumage, that the domes- 
ticated canary can rightly claim to be almost the best, as it is 
the most popular, of cage-birds. The Norwich and Yorkshire 
breeds are said to be the best songsters among the English 
varieties, if well taught. But neither of these are equal to the 
German birds, which, perhaps from living among a naturally 
musical race, have a correctness of ear and a memory of sound 
unrivalled by any other species of canary, or indeed by any 
birdat all. It is said that some German canaries have known 
and habitually reproduced the complete song of twenty-two 
other species of bird, including the nightingale, the skylark, 
the goldfinch, the woodlark, and the linnet. These German 
birds seldom live long in this country, but are bought at high 
prices to put among young canaries, to whom they act as 
tutors, singing, like Orpheus, till they die. Sometimes in the 
ecstacy of song these birds actually cause their own deaths,— 
bursting a blood-vessel by the extraordinary effort to compass 
some loud or unusual note. 

It would be interesting to know whether the English canary 
is so completely domesticated as to have lost the power of 
returning to the wild life, and of rearing its young in sufficient 
numbers to make the experiment of reversion to the original 
form possible. Those that escape from cages do not seem 
happy in their freedom, even if the scene of their wanderings 
be English country gardens in summer time. Probably the 
winter would be too severe for them to survive in this country. 
But the result of releasing a few dozen cheap yellow canaries 
in their own islands would be worth observing by those 
European residents who now make the islands not only a 
winter resort, but a permanent home. 





THE PHARISEES OF SCIENCE. 

HE powerful Pharisees of the present day are not the 
Pharisees of religion, but the Pharisees of science. 
Even the most audacious men tremble before them. Yet 
these new Pharisees do not stand in the corners of the streets, 
nor do they compass sea and land to make one proselyte. 
But they certainly manage to sound the trumpet before 
them with the most tremendous effect, for theirs is the 
trumpet before the sound of which the secrets of steam and 
electricity have surrendered themselves to our keeping. 
Their methods have been so fruitful that they deem them 
the only methods by which anything that has the slightest 
claim to the name of truth can be attained; and they 
look down upon all beliefs which lie outside the sphere 
of their special investigations with a profound scorn, 
which infects almost the whole of the world of culture, 
and subdues even the most eminent men in other regions 
of thought with a sense of nervous dread that is quite 
unconquerable. Mr. Andrew Lang, who is a man of very 
great literary ability, has written a book full of shrewdness 
and singularly wide reading to show that whatever else may 
be said of the stories of the supernatural or preternatural, or 
whatever else you like to call those intrusions of inexplicable 
events into the ordinary series of familiar causes and effects 
with which the social history of our race has been in all ages 
plentifully sprinkled, it cannot truly be said of them that 
they do not recur urder the most curiously similar aspects,— 
curiously similar even in the minutest features of their specific 
character,—and he demonstrates this, not always in a very 
methodical, but always in a very cogent, manner from the 
very earliest age of literature, as well as from the latest and 
most authentic observations on the beliefs and traditions of 
savage life. He proves his point with great and almost 
redundant learning; but he is evidently as nervous about 
being thought superstitious by scientific men if he attaches 
any undue importance to the singular pertinacity and 
coherence in the drift of these stories, as if he were a man of 
mere common-sense instead of one of very keen and dis- 
criminating insight. He is as sensitive on that subject as if 
he had no standing at all in the world of literature. He chaffs 
himself and everybody else who has a sort of belief in the 
preternatural, as if he were bound to show first and foremost 
how much he despises those who are not incredulous on all 
matters of this kind. He gives his book a half-satiric name, 
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“Cock Lane and Common Sense” (Longmans and Co.), 
and then he is always telling you not only how much fraud 
and swindling there is in connection with this region,— 
which is of course true, and a most important truth,—but 
how many of these various kinds of persistent phenomena 
have been shown to be all legerdemain,—which is not true, for 
almost every one of the innumerable frauds has its counter- 
part in facts which have been satisfactorily verified by 
a considerable number, though a very much smaller num- 
ber, of honest and shrewdly sceptical witnesses. In a 
word, while he laughs very justly at M. Littré for 
first examining carefully, and being unable to reject, the 
alleged facts, and then coming to the conclusion that while 
the topic is “ very obscure and eminently worthy of study,” 
the proper attitude to rest in is to “pooh-pooh the whole 
affair,” he stops very little short of M. Littré in many 
passages of his own book, though his general drift certainly 
is that there must be some basis of law, whether subjective 
or objective, for such singularly recurrent and singularly 
specific phenomena. In one passage, after showing the 
extraordinary amount of evidence in all sorts of ages, in 
all sorts of countries, and in the presence of all sorts of 
observers, for the occasional movement of heavy objects in 
the most capricious and eccentric way without any visible 
agency which could account for the movement, he thinks 
it necessary to declare (p. 60) that it is “most probable” 
that the movement is wholly illusory, and is due to the 
power some men have of producing a false impression on 
even cool and sagacious minds, rather than to any physical 
fact whatever. Now, we venture to say without the least 
manner of doubt that this is accepting much the less 
probable, instead of the more probable, view of the two. 
If the many independent witnesses whose word is to be 
absolutely trusted, and who have attested these pheno- 
mena under the severest conditions, had been deluded by 
the mere determination of men of peculiar organisation that 
they should be so deluded, we should begin at once to doubt 
the reality of the most remarkable facts in history. Why 
might not all those who witnessed Charles I.’s execution, or 
Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo, or the Peterloo massacre, 
have been “biologised” into fancying they had seen what 
they never saw, or heard what they never heard, supposing 
that witnesses like Sir Walter Scott, Professor Barrett, 
Professor Crookes, and very many members of the Society 
for Psychical Research, are to be put aside as persons 
capable of being persuaded, not only separately but often 
in batches, that they had seen, heard, and touched, what 
they had never seen, heard, and touched, though they 
had been mesmerised into believing that they had so seen, 
heard and touched? We hold that even Mr. Andrew Lang 
has hardly the courage of his own opinions, when he pro- 
duces such a mass of evidence, ancient, medixval, and 
modern, to facts which scientific men ridicule as old 
wives’ fables, many of which have been examined in 
the coolest way by the most competent witnesses, and 
prefers the view that those witnesses were all of them 
subject to the most marvellous illusions, and often to simul- 
taneous illusions, to the much more simple view that they saw 
or heard what they attested, but what the mass of mankind 
have never seen and heard, and therefore have never been 
able with any confidence to accept. 


Well, we do not wonder at Mr. Andrew Lang’s timidity when 
we encounter such a specimen of the Pharisaism of science as 
Professor Huxley’s letter in Monday’s Times. No doubt he, 
like Mr. Andrew Lang, is a man of very uncommon ability 
and unusual power, a man of singular astuteness and 
sagacity, so long as he is not asked to believe what he 
cannot reduce to any known law. But the moment that 
is asked of him, he makes broad his phylacteries, poses as 
the Pharisee of science, says in effect to Mr. Andrew Lang 
or Mr. Russel Wallace, like the Pharisees of old to the man 
who was born blind, * Thou wast altogether born in ignorance, 
and shalt thou teach me?’ and casts them out of the syna- 
gogue of science with the most scornful and magisterial air. 
But even while he is pronouncing his contemptuous anathema, 
he shows his weakness as Pharisees,—even Pharisees of science, 
—are only too apt to do. His letter to the Times on “ Cock 
Lane and Common Sense” is singularly arrogant, but also 
singularly weak and unscientific. He is asked to show 
cause why he should not inquire into phenomena of the 


a 
most persistent kind, which, if true, indicate a new king 


of force of which all orthodox physicists are as yet utter} 

sceptical,— phenomena which show that no organs of phyaicer 
life are visible in cases where acts only intelligible ag Pro- 
ceeding from rational or semi-rational creatures, appear 
to proceed from empty space; and he makes answer that 
he has no interest at all in such phenomena, “ For jg 
after death, I am fated to take part in Cock Lane pranks 
and Sludge séances, I must put up with the degrada. 
tion. But I will no more occupy myself with thinking 
about that unpleasant possibility now, than I will waste my 
time in considering my future if I should be so unfortunate 
as to live through a portion of senile decay and dotage,” 
Could the Pharisee of science by any possibility speak legs, 
scientifically? Whoever asked Professor Huxley to take part 
in “Cock Lane pranks and Sludge séances,” except just as. 
he might be asked to take part in studying a new case of 
cerebral eccentricity or typical delirium ? Would any sagacions 
physician ignore the specific symptoms, however minnte oy 
however mean, of a new nervous disturbance ? If anew kind 
of hysteria were brought under his notice, would he sweep 
by on the other side and declare that the symptoms of 
any malady clearly due to mental deterioration are quite 
beneath his notice? When would the laws of electricity 
have been discovered if the physicists had held that sueh 
trivialities as the sparks emitted when glass is rubbed by 
silk are too intrinsically mean for study? When would 
anesthetics have been discovered if the rather trivial effects 
of what used to be called laughing-gas had been declared too. 
despicable for attention ? All phenomena, whether physical, 
intellectual, or moral,—whether the phenomena of idiocy 
or the phenomena of genius,—that seem to betray or 
suggest new planes of being, are of the highest interest, 
And unquestionably the phenomena for which Professor 
Huxley shows such supreme disdain do both betray and 
require study and careful explanation. The attitude of 
the Pharisee of Science who says in effect to such seekers. 
after truth as Professor Barrett, or Professor Oliver 
Lodge, “Stand by, Iam holier than thou,” is a childish and 
unworthy attitude. Of course, if the so-called phenomena 
imply nothing but fraud, he is quite right. Fraud is as 
old as human history, nay, as old as the history of many an 
animal far beneath the rank of man. But in the belief of the 
present writer, it has been demonstrated over and over again,— 
if the best human evidence be worth anything,—that beneath 
the mass of fraud under which this subject is buried, there isa 
great basis of fact which suggested the fraud, and determined 
its various types. And even though this often shows how 
deep is the folly, not to say idiocy, of what must still be 
called a half-intelligence, it may well be just as worthy of 
attentive study and classification, as if it were instinet with 
wisdom and marked by the characteristics of the deepest reflec- 
tion. That which opens out a new field of force or law, may 
just as easily be the cry of an infant as the wisdom of a seer. 





OUR YOUNG BARBARIANS. 

T was a little more than two months ago that Christ 
Church saw “her young barbarians all at play,” and 

now she is invited to witness the further spectacle of her 
Dean being baited to make a public holiday. The first exhi- 
bition was one that she did not support with equanimity, and 
her resentment was most excusable; but this second exhibi- 
tion is infinitely worse, and calculated to stir the liveliest 
indignation in all those of her sons who have any love or 
even right feeling for their college. One's natural impulse 
in a case of this kind is to show sympathy by silence. From 
the very first the matter was never one that concerned the 
public at large, or in any way invited public comment. A 
question of discipline in a ccllege, as in a regiment, is 
a very delicate and difficult matter for outsiders to meddle 
with; it is one that should be left absolutely to the 
discretion of the one person responsible, — the Colonel 
of the regiment or the head of the college. Only in very 
exceptional cases has the general public the least reason for 
its interference, and no one can assert that all this silly 
pother over the rustication of a few undergraduates con- 
stitutes an exceptional case. Moreover, a college, like a regi- 
ment, has a reputation to maintain, and that reputation suffers 
no little hurt by being left at the mercy of public, and 





necessarily ignorant, discussion. 


Unfortunately, as far as 
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Christ Church is concerned, the mischief is already done. Her 
private and domestic troubles having been dragged into the 
light and published far and wide, there is no further reason 
for keeping silence, and the best that one can do is to join the 
apon the side of justice and common-sense. Even then 
one would be disposed to ignore the particular instance alto- 
ther, and base one’s defence of the college authorities upon 
their undeniable right to maintain discipline within their walls 
by exercising their legitimate powers in any way they may 
think best ; for, after all, the main question at issue, as Canon 
Scott Holland, in his letter to the Times, rightly pointed out, 
jg not whether this or that young man broke windows or 
refrained from breaking windows, but whether the Dean of a 
college may or may not exercise his own discretion as to his 
choice of means for the maintenance of the college dignity. To 
that question surely there can only be one answer. With 
regard to the other question—that of fact—one is disposed to 
agree with Canon Holland that there can be “no worse judge 
than the general public instructed by the Press six weeks 
after the event.” However, as the general public has been 
called to the seat of judgment, it may not be amiss to help it 
in forming a just opinion by drawing its attention to the most 
erucial facts of the case. 


On May 11th there was the sound of revelry by night in 
“Peckwater Quad,” attended by the breaking of many 
windows. Windows have often been broken before in Peck- 
water, though not, perhaps, to the number of nearly five 
hundred at a time. The “crisp sound of breaking 
glass,” as it was recently described in the Nineteenth 
Century by an ex-proctor, has a special charm for under- 
graduate ears. In this case, however, the wreckage was not 
confined to the windows, nor was it merely a wanton frolic 
due to high spirits, warmed by wine. To judge from the 
statements made in the newspapers, there was good reason to 
suppose that this outbreak was deliberately planned before- 
hand. It would appear that for some time past a knot of idle 
and rowdy undergraduates had been amusing themselves by 
creating disturbances in colleges to which they did not them- 
selves belong. In every college there is a certain element of 
rowdiness, and these separate elements have a natural inclina- 
tion to gravitate towards each other, forming a kind of storm- 
centre in the University. On this particular night, it is said 
that Christ Church was the scene of its operations; but it 
must be remembered that it could only have found its way 
there at the invitation of Christ Church men. Now, a spirit 
of disorder had for some time been more accentuated in 
Christ Church than elsewhere. But a few months before 
a foolish demonstration, connected with a ball at Blenheim, 
had taken place in the same college, since which occasion 
the least orderly of the members of the “House” had not 
been sparing in the exhibition of storm-signals before the 
eyes of the authorities. On May 11th the storm broke to 
the detriment of the college windows. What, one would ask, 
might fairly be expected of the head of the college in such a 


either themselves or any one else. Was the Dean therefore to 
at all hazards, even at the risk of punishing the innocent to- 


should we be astonished if the Dean of a college adopts a 
somewhat similar course? Considering how serious this ap- 
parently little crisis must have been in his eyes, we think 
that the Dean acted with as much moderation as was possible 
under the circumstances; and considering how difficult and 


which he pursued. If he knowingly dealt out injustice in 
attaining his end, he is only the more deserving of: our 
sympathy and our respect. Fiat justitia ruat collegiwm, “let 


the fault of Mr. Smith,” may be a fine sentiment, but it is 
not one that can be safely practised by the head of that insti- 
tution. In this case, however, the injustice is far to seek. 
Dr. Paget acted on a time-honoured and very sensible Oxford 


deeds of his guests, and he dealt out punishment to those to 
whose guests he could trace some of the damage. He did not, 





as was alleged, especially single out members of the Bulling- 
don Club, and the pleas offered on their behalf are entirely 
beside the mark. Bullingdon men seem to have been re- 
sponsible for the introduction within the college gates of a 
great many guests on-that eventful evening, and it was inevit- 
able that they should incur their fair share of suspicion. 

One would have thought that the common-sense of the 
public would have certainly supported the Dean; but it is 
always the unexpected that happens. Who could have ex- 
pected, for instance, that the undergraduate would ventilate 
his grievances in a halfpenny newspaper, or that the readers 
of that paper would espouse his cause? But these idle 
vapourings, which might well have been disregarded, were not 
the only expressions of a dissatisfaction which finally assumed 
the most ludicrous form and dimensions. In an unlucky 
moment, the Dean of Christ Church, with a candour which 
did more credit to his sensitive regard to truth than his 
worldly prudence, admitted to an irate father the difficulties 
in which he had been placed, the principle upon which 
he had acted, and the possibility that the most guilty 
persons had escaped. Perhaps he thought that such 
candour would disarm criticism, or, perhaps, that he was 
writing to a man of the world who might safely be expected 
to understand the exigencies of the situation. In either case 
he was doomed to disappointment. The answer was long in 
coming, but when it did come it was seen that his corre- 
spondent, Lord Archibald Campbell, had summoned the clans 
witha vengeance. The letter that appeared in the Times above 
the signature of the Duke of Buccleuch, and twenty other 
heads of families, was indeed an amazing document ; it proved 
altogether too much for the equanimity of the Times itself, 
which immediately added its own thunder to the clamour that 
it evoked. The young barbarians may well be congratulated 
on the result of their play, for never before has the breaking of 
windows produced such a deafening din. ‘“ Injustice! injus- 
tice!” was the burden of a cry which was echoed by certain 
newpapers with the same vigour with which they are wont to 
denounce the injustice that is done to Ireland. Out of all this 
confusion, two things grew abundantly clear. One, that the 
Dean had the cordial support not only of his colleagues, 
but also of the great majority of the members of Christ 
Church; the other, that his critics held very contradictory 
opinions as to the facts of the case, and were chiefly talking 
at cross-purposes. It can hardly be expected that they will 
be satisfied with his answer. How could one explain to Sir 
Frederick Milner, for instance, the difference between the 





case? It was absolutely impossible to single out the actual | 
wrongdoers, and the young barbarians refused to inculpate | 


sit down tamely and invite further aggressions, or was he to | 
vindicate the dignity of the college and maintain its discipline | 


gether with the guilty ? We know pretty well what we should | 
expect of a Colonel of a regiment in a case like this, and why | 





disagreeable was the task of repression, we think that he dis- | 
played conspicuous courage and good sense in the course | 


the college go to the deuce, but do not punish Mr. Jones for | 


principle, that a member of a college is responsible for the | 


head of a college and a police magistrate, or reassure him as 
to the risk that he now runs of being pat in prison should 
his own guests break the lamps in Piccadilly? Nor would 
it be much more useful to offer exact explanations to Mr. 
Charles Hoole, who, though a resident member of the 
governing body of Christ Church, is responsible for quite the 
most deplorable contribution in the whole controversy. The 
latter evidently belongs to that uncomfortable class of people 
who never recognise anything in a general conflagration but 
their own opportunity of improving the occasion and of 
delivering a homily, thereby making matters worse rather 
than better, and pouring oil upon the flames instead of water. 
| By the time the long vacation is over, the whole story will 


| probably be forgotten, and the rusticated undergraduates will 
| 

return to the House—unless the race of undergraduates has 
considerably altered for the worse—in a more chastened and 
sensible frame of mind. Christ Church has seen many genera- 
tions of young barbarians before their time and will doubtless 
see very many more; but as long as the college possesses a 
Dean who knows so well how to hold the reins of authority 


| there need be no fear that it will court destruction by 


allowing its precincts to be turned into a bear-garden. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





AN EXAMINER’S CONSOLATIONS. 
Sir,—It is a commonplace to say that the work of an 
examiner is tedious. Probably it is not more tedious than 
the average of what other men do; it is possible that it may 
be less so. Certainly the examiner has consolations. There is 
the legitimate consolation of finding from time to time a 
paper which shows scholarship. Such papers—I am speaking 
of my own province of classics—are curiously constant in 
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their proportion to the whole, given, of course, that the 
examinees are of the same class. And there is the illegiti- 
mate consolation of finding amusing blunders. The propor- 
tion of these is not constant at all. Sometimes whole reams 
of manuscript do not produce a single example, at other times 
they are frequent. I have jotted down a few which have 
occurred in a mass of papers which I have just finished. 
Among the passages set for translation was the quaint 

anecdote about Duillius which Cicero puts in the mouth of 
the elder Cato. “OC. Duillium, M. F., qui Poenos classe primus 
devicerat, redeuntem a caena senem saepe videbam puer.” 
“M. F.,” I foresaw, would be a cruz. I did not get “Master 
of Foxhounds” which I had half hoped for, and indeed the 

H’ was wanting; but I did get ‘Master of the Fleet,’ and 
felt that I ought to be satisfied. “When an old man he 
often seemed like a boy ” was one rendering of “ senem saepe 
videbam puer,” justified, not so much by the Latin, as by the 
tone of the anecdote. This tone was hardly caught by the 
lad who translated ‘“ delectabatur crebro funali et tibicine” 
by “he rejoiced in funeral ceremonies.” On the other hand, 
one could see the spirit, if not the letter, in “he often used to 
delight in knucklebones and dice,” and “he delighted in 
timbrel dances.” In a piece from Ovid, describing a blight, 
occurred the line, “irrita decepti vota colentis erant.” 
Had the boy who translated this by “the labourers have 
been deceived by your irritating promises,” any political 
purpose? I cannot trace the mental process which pro- 
duced “the aggravated insect was hidden in the hills,” 
except that there is a faint suggestion of collis in 
“colentis.” In the same passage, “fructu non respondente 
labori” came out as “he enjoyed work though not applying 
himself to it,” “ager assidua luxuriabat aqua” as “the weak 
enjoy assiduous water,” “levis obsesso stabat avena solo” as 
‘‘a light fog was standing on the soil,” and “ gelidis Aquiloni- 
bus ” as “the shivering eagles.” One of the Virgil passages 
was set from the episode of Nisus and Euryalus. “Iamque 
ad Messapi socios tendebat” was rendered by “Jam was 
reaching the Menapian companions,” “ religatos rite videbat 
carpere gramen equos” by “he saw the ring of gamblers 
seize the horse-trappings,” and “ religatos rite ” by “ tied with a 
rope.” In the same piece two thoughtful translations of 
“sensit enim nimia caede atque cupidine ferri ” were “for he 
had overcome his fear of slaughter by his fear of the sword,” 
and “their excitement had caused them to forget the awful 
carnage they were making.” Other examples are,— 

« Romane : ° . 3 
Delicta maiorum immeritus lues.” 
“O Roman, you are playing with the character of your 
ancestors.” ‘“Escam malorum voluptatem appellabat,” “he 
called pleasure the food of the wicked”; “valet Theseus,” 
“the healthy Theseus”; “impune Numanum (oppetiisse),” 
“ the foul Numanus ” and “ the harmless Numanus”; “ omnia 
longaevo similis,” “ with the same long old face” ; “ belluosus 
Oceanus,” “the enormous (or beastlike) Ocean.” This is the 
pick of what I have had this year. One most ingenious trans- 
lation that occurred in a candidate’s paper some three or four 
years ago I cannot refrain from adding, though I am not sure 
that it has not been published before,—by myself, I mean, for 
everything in this letter is an absolutely true and unadorned 
experience of myown. “ Quidam saepe in parva pecunia per- 
spiciuntur quam sint leves.” The version was: “ Some people, 
when they are short of money, often discover of how little conse- 
quence they are.” “In parva pecunia” might be rendered on the 
analogy of the Horatian “in tenui re” by “ short of money,” 
and “ of little consequence ” is not much out of the way for 
“leves.” The middle force of “perspiciuntur” is doubtless 
somewhat strained. But the lad who put this was something 
better than an amusing blunderer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EXAMINER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpEecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—I have read with interest your article on the Island of 
Achill, in the Spectator of June 30th. You no doubt know 
that many years ago the late Mr. Augustus Smith, wishing 
to own a domain in which no one could interfere with him, 
bought the Scilly isles from the Duke of Leeds, the property 








ee 
being a leasehold under the Duchy of Cornwall, He was 9 
benevolent despot, and his first act was to reduce, as soon ane 
possible, the population, which—as in Achill—was redundan, 
by one half. He emigrated his subjects, and then set to work 
to improve the condition of the remainder. From being » 
nearly starving population, subsisting upon a little fishing 
and a good deal of wrecking, he converted them into com. 
fortable agriculturalists. When I was there twenty years ago 
there was an agricultural society, and now many of the jp. 
habitants are market-gardeners, and export large quantities 
of narcissus to Covent Garden. This is the result of the 
emigration system ; but Mr. Smith spent a large sum of money 
in the operation. Who will do that for Achill? Moreover, 
the Celts of Cornwall do not seem to have the same passion 
for their home as those of Connaught. But Achill, as the 
late disaster has shown, is in the habit of temporarily 
migrating to England. Why should not this custom be 
encouraged, as it will be, by the construction of the railway? 
Some three years ago when a railway was spoken of, and Mr, 
Balfour was in that neighbourhood, he asked a man whom he 
met on the shore whether many fish came in. “Sure, why 
would they resort here whin there’s no railway to take them 
away?” was theanswer. No doubt the fishing and fish-curing 
industry should be encouraged by just sufficient pecuniary 
assistance to put heart into the people. As for the tourists, 
no better advertisement could be framed than a cheap re. 
publication of Dean Hole’s account of his tour in Ireland, 
written many years ago, which I read again with great 
pleasure and appreciation (for I know Ireland well) only the 
other day.—I am, Sir, &c., M. B. 





CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
[To THE Epiror o¥r THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Yonur article on “ Climbing in England,” in the Spectator 
of July 7th, seems to show that climbing for climbing’s sake 
is becoming a recognised sport at home, as well as abroad. 
It may, perhaps, be interesting to mention—a fact which is 
probably but little known to Englishmen—that Ireland 
affords nany opportunities for this sport. On the hills of 
Kerry, especially the Reeks, Brandon, and the hills round the 
Black Valley, Glencar, and Glenbeigh, there is as good rock- 
climbing to be had as in Switzerland. The cliffs which skirt 
the whole western coast of Ireland, from the extreme north 
to the very south, would also provide the climber with almost 
unlimited opportunities of practising his muscles and testing 
his skill.—I am, Sir, &c., CuHaR.es F. D’Arcy. 


Ballymena, County Antrim, July 10th. 





“ UNRECOGNISED DAINTIES.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—To the list of delicacies not often met with except 
by the fortunate traveller, might be added calamares or 
chipirones, the Spanish name for the edible cuttle-fish. The 
favourite form of this dish is calamares in su tinta,—cuttle-fish 
in their own ink! I must allow that the garnishing of the 
jet-black ink and oil does not look appetising, but I have 
seldom tasted anything which so absolutely contradicted 
appearances. It is only the feelers, of course, which are eaten. 
They are folded in the form of a roll, not unlike the shape of 
a small rolled pancake. The coach had stopped at Deva for 
luncheon en route from Lequeitio to Zaranz and San 
Sebastian,—a most charming piece of country, by the way. 
My fellow-traveller, a Spanish gentleman, said, “ You are 
going to taste one of our favourite dishes,—one of the deli- 
cacies most highly prized by Spaniards.” I believe he asked 
for it specially for my benefit. The names being quite 
unfamiliar to me, and not at first readily understanding 
his explanation, 1 had chosen only one morsel for experi- 
ment. But no sooner had I tasted it than I regretted 
my moderation, and hastened to recall the maid by the con- 
venient method adopted in country inns,—viz., clapping my 
hands. I am not a gourmet, and as a rule prefer the plainest 
living, but I thoroughly enjoyed my second supply, and shall 
certainly not refuse this most delicate and delicious fare the 
next time it is set before me. It is to be had, I believe, in 
Paris, and similar places, but it is, I understand, on the 
northern shore of Spain and the south-west coast of France 
that the creatures are mostly found.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER PEREGRINUS:. 
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A CAT STORY. 


[To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


S1r,—I have often read with interest your stories of animals. 
Perhaps the following may find favour with your cat-loving 
readers :—We have two cats—the mother, Betsy, and her 
daughter Lina, two years old. When the kittens came, we 
had always kept one of each family, but we decided that the 
next that came should all be destroyed. Accordingly, when 
Lina’s four kittens arrived, they were all drowned. Three 
days later, Betsy had six kittens. Ou the cellar being opened 
in the morning where their bed was, Lina immediately took 
up the six kittens one by one to the attic, a distance of seventy 
stairs, doing it as quickly as possible, the last twelve being so 
steep that she had to hold her head very high to prevent her 
knocking the kitten she held in her mouth. Having deposited 
them all in a box, she tried to take the mother too to the sup- 
posed place of safety. After four were drowned, she repeated 
this with the remaining two several times, nursing them as 
though they were her own in the box, not allowing the mother 
to keep them downstairs at all. By what method of reasoning 
did she arrive at the intended destiny of these kittens? or 
did she think they were her own given back to her?—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. B. 








POETRY. 


THE WORLD IN ARMOUR. 
THREE SONNETS ON THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK. 
I. 


UNDER this shade of crimson wings abhorred 
That never wholly leaves the sky serene,— 
While Vengeance sleeps a sleep so light, between 
Dominions that acclaim Thee overlord,— 

Sadly the blast of Thy tremendous word, 
Whate’er its mystic purport may have been, 
Echoes across the ages, Nazarene : 

Not to bring peace Mine errand, but a sword. 

For lo, Thy world uprises and lies down 

In armour, and its Peace is War, in all 

Save the great death that weaves War’s dreadful crown ; 
War unennobled by heroic pain, 
War where none triumph, none sublimely fall, 
Wax that sits smiling, with the eyes of Cain. 





II. 


When London’s Plague, that day by day enrolled 
His thousands dead, nor deigned his rage to abate 
Till grass was green in silent Bishopsgate, 

Had come and passed like thunder,—still, ’tis told, 
The monster, driven to earth, in hovels old 

And haunts obscure, though dormant, lingered late, 
Till the dread Fire, one roaring wave of fate, 
Rose, and swept clean his last retreat and hold. 

In Europe live the dregs of Plague to-day, 

Dregs of full many an ancient Plague and dire, 
Old wrongs, old lies of ages blind and cruel. 

What if alone the worid-war’s worldwide fire 

Can purge the ambushed pestilence away? 

Yet woe to him that idly lights the fuel ! 


III. 


A moment’s fantasy, the vision came 

Of Europe dipped in fiery death, and so 

Mounting reborn, with vestal limbs aglow, 

Splendid and fragrant from her bath of flame. 

It fleeted; and a phantom without name, 

Sightless, dismembered, terrible, said : “ Lo, 

I am that ravished Europe men shall know 

After the morn of blood and night of shame.” 

The spectre passed, and I beheld alone 

The Europe of the present, as she stands, 

Powerless from terror of her own vast power, 

’Neath novel stars, beside a brink unknown; 

And round her the sad Kings, with sleepless hands, 

Piling the faggots, hour by doomful hour. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 





BOOKS. 


——= 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARON DE MENEVAL* 
Wuart would we not give for the Memoirs of Napoleon’s. 
Private Secretary,—the man who in palace and camp sat hour 
by hour by the Emperor’s side, and heard the great man roll 
him out his mind, who took down those astonishing State 
papers, letters, and despatches that inflamed or distracted 
Europe, and that even now, and in spite of their myriad 
defects of taste and style, are instinct with genius in every 
line and phrase and word. A month or two ago one would 
have asked this question, and have answered that such 
Memoirs could not help proving one of the priceless treasures 
of history, and that nothing could compare with so authentic, 
so intimate a revelation. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes! One has read M. de Méneval’s Memoirs, and has 
heard what the Private Secretary has to record in three 
volumes, and one must sorrowfully bow down in humility and 
wonder before the awful, the invincible power of dullness. 
Dullness is indeed invincible, the one thing that never varies, 
that even the adamantine chain of circumstance cannot 
bend or alter, which, in spite of a thousand perils and 
diversities, remains immortal and unchanged. Give a man 
the true spirit of dullness, and he will walk more im- 
pervious to impressions, striking, wonderful, heart-shaking, 
than if he were swaddled in a feather-bed. M. de Méneval 
was dullness and réspectability personified, and these qualities 
enabled him to pass through the great pageant of blood and 
glory and lust without feeling even for a moment the true 
inwardness of what was going on around him. The Palace 
life at the Tuileries, at Compiégne, at Fontainebleau—a life 
as corrupt and as decorous as that of Tiberius—seethed and 
splashed round him, but he noticed nothing. The mire of 
blood and roses was to him but grey sand. He heard the 
cannon of Wagram, he saw from the terraces of the Kremlin 
Moscow smoking to heaven, but he was more deaf and 
blind to what was really happening than the poorest and 
dullest conscript in the Grand Army. Dullness was his guide 
and protector :— 
“Thy kindly cloak of ignorance o’ercast, 
Safe and unseen the young Aineas passed.” 

If one wants an exact analogy of M. de Méneval’s attitude, 
it is that of a highly respectable British governess who 
happens to be placed in the family of a wicked nobleman. 
As long as no violence is done to her personally, the genius of 
dullness enables her to feed her mind with shams, to see nothing 
that is harmful in what goes on around, and to talk long and 
eloquently in after years of the virtues of her “ esteemed 
employer, the late Marquis of ——.” “I assure you his lord- 
ship was as good-hearted a man as ever breathed, and if it had 
not been for designing men, the Marchioness would never 
have left him.” 

Psychologically, no doubt, the governess attitude, applied 
to the Court life and politics of Napoleon, has a certain 
interest of its own. It produces, however, very dull memoirs. 
In these long-drawn volumes, we are perpetually being tanta- 
lised by the thought of how much might have been told to 
enlighten us, and how little has been. It is as if some one 
were to take us to the door of Napoleon’s room, and to say, 
“Look in and see the Emperor at work.” We turn the handle 
with enthusiasm; but, alas! the room is almost totally dark, 
and we can only see heaps of books and papers and a dim 
figure standing by the fireplace. All we can say, as we close 
the door, is: ‘‘ How wonderfully clever of the Emperor to 
choose for his private secretary, one who, even when he tries, 
cannot tell anything about his secret affairs.” But though it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the disappointment one feels 
in regard to M. de Méneval’s book, it would be very possible 
to exaggerate the actual lack of entertainment to be derived 
from its perusal. Though it has not a thousandth part of 
the interest it ought to have, it is still full of valuable and 
interesting things, and all lovers of Napoleonic literature 
will read it with pleasure and profit. Not only does it 
add a something here and there to the history of the 
times, but if one carefully reads between the lines, one 
is able to gain a new touch or two for the figure of 





* Memoirs to Serve for the History of Napoleon I., from 2802 to 1815. By Baron 
Claude-Francois de Méneval, Private Secretary to Napoleon. The work com- 
pleted by Baron Napoleon Joseph de Méneva!. Translated and Annotated by 
Robert H. Sherard, with Photogravure, Portraits, and Autograph Letters 
3 vols. London: Hutchinson and Co, 1894, 
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Napoleon. A word may be said here as to the way in which the 
book is presented to the public. The translation is distinctly 
well done, and Mr. Sherard’s notes are excellent. There are 
neither too many nor too few, they are always to the point, 
and they show a considerable knowledge of the Napoleonic 
period. The photogravures with which the book is embel- 
lished are not very remarkable, and with a little trouble a far 
more interesting selection might have been made. For 
example, M. de Méneval mentions a picture of the Emperor 
and the King of Rome. Why was not this reproduced? It 
was no doubt a poor work of art, but historically, very curious. 
Instead, we have commonplace portraits of Napoleon and his 
two wives. The indexes, we must not forget to say, are as they 
should be in a historical work, very full. But English pub- 
lishers now seldom err in that respect, and it is very rare to 
meet with what Carlyle called “Human inanities without 
ven an index.” 

It is difficult to know what to select for quotation from 
the work before us. The account of the Coronation of 
the Emperor is interesting, and it contains one really 
pleasant touch. The Emperor, when arrayed in all his 
glory, turned round to Joseph, his elder brother, and 
said, “ Joseph, if father could see us!” That was human of 
him, though it showed how at bottom there was always some- 
thing of the pushing, eager bourgeois in Napoleon. Readable 
passages, again, are those which describe the Emperor’s study 
and his methods of work, the entry into and exit from Moscow, 
the way in which the Emperor was wont to play with 
the little King of Rome, and the Emperor and Empress 
Josephine lunching on the dyke at Cherbourg, within sight 
of the English Fleet, cruising off the coast. Again, we would 
gladly transcribe, had we space, the curious account of Napo- 
leon’s conversation with the Prioress of a Spanish nunnery,— 
@ woman who, with the exception of her Confessor, had never 
talked with a man before, much less with an Emperor. We will 
choose for quotation the passage which describes the difficulties 
and embarrassments of the Empress Marie Louise, when in 
1814 the Napoleonic castle of cards fell in ruins :— 

“Pressed by some to hasten away, and by others, on the con- 

trary, to remain, Marie Louise was a prey to extreme agitation. 
She once re-entered her bedroom, threw her hat on the bed ina 
temper, and sat down on an easy chair. There, resting her head 
on her hands, she began to cry. In the midst of her complaints, 
broken with tears, she was heard to repeat, with impatience :— 
*My God! let them make up their minds, and put an end to this 
agony.’ At last, towards 10 o’clock, the Minister of War sent 
word to her that there was not a moment to lose, and that if she 
tarried any longer she would expose herself to falling into the 
hands of the Cossacks. The Empress, receiving no message from 
King Joseph, then decided to leave. When the time had come to 
enter the carriages, the young King of Rome refused to leave his 
apartment. The poor child seemed to guess what the future re- 
served for him. ‘Don’t go to Rambouillet,’ he cried out to his 
mother, ‘it is a nasty palace; let us stop here!’ He struggled 
in the arms of M. de Caniry, the equerry who was carrying him, 
saying, ‘I don’t want to leave my house ’—such was the expres- 
sion that he kept repeating—‘I don’t want to go away; since 
papa is absent it is I who am the master.’ He clung to the doors 
and to the balustrade on the staircase. ..... The carriage drove 
out slowly, and as though a counter-order was hoped for, by the 
Pont-Royal gate. Ten heavy green berlines, with the imperial 
arms painted on the panels of the doors, a crowd of carriages, 
baggages, and vans, formed a line which stretched right across 
the courtyard. Sixty or eighty sightseers contemplated this 
sorrowful procession in gloomy silence, as though they had been 
looking at a funeral procession ; they were indeed present at the 
funeral of the Empire.” 
Probably the most valuable portion of these Memoirs from 
the historical point of view, is that which deals with the 
Empress. The account of Marie Louise’s doings at Vienna, 
after the first abdication of the Emperor, and before the 
return from Elba, are specially full, and contain a good deal of 
new light. Méneval was at that time acting as the Empress’s 
private secretary, and has a good deal of first-hand informa- 
tion in regard to the doings at the Congress. It should 
perhaps be mentioned that the present Memoirs largely in- 
corporate an old book by M. Méneval, Napoleon et Marie 
Louise. Since, however, that work has been long out of print, 
the reader has no cause to complain. 





OSSIAN.* 
NOTHING is more remarkable in the modern literary move- 
ment than the revival of Dr. Johnson in everything connected 





* The Life and Letters of James Macpherson, containing a Particular Account of 
his Famous Quarrel with Dr. Johnson, and a Sketch of the Origin and [Influence of 
the Ossianic Poems, London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


By Bailey Saunders, 





with the long period of his dictatorship. We have had recent 
occasion to speak of him in connection with persons and sur- 
roundings so different as Garrick and Rousseau, and in the 
reproduction before us of the story and details of the Ossianic 
forgeries, as we have all learned broadly to speak of them, he 
comes before us again as the hero on the right side, though as 
a hero in his own peculiar way. “ When he leaves our houses, 
let us count our spoons,” was his comment in a letter to 
Boswell upon some remarks of the latter about Macpherson, 
the “impudent fellow from Scotland, who affected to be a 
savage, and railed at all established systems.” When Blair asked 
Johnson if he thought that any man of a modern age could 
have written such poems, he replied: “ Yes, Sir; many men, 
many women, and many children ;” and to Reynolds he said 
afterwards that “a man might write such stuff for ever, 
if he would abandon his mind to it.” When Macpherson 
threatened and challenged him, he bought a thick stick, 
6ft. long, and with a knob three inches round, and wrote to 
inform his enemy that he defied his rage, denied his abilities, 
had given his reason for thinking Ossian an imposture, and 
with respect to his morals, cared nothing for what he said, 
but only for what he could prove. Walpole’s summary of the 
quarrel was characteristic enough,—namely, that Macpherson 
was a bully and Johnson a brute. Such were the amenities of 
the golden literary age. 


But Johnson and his fellow sceptics did not have it all their 
own way. Gray doubted at first, but became so enthusiastic 
an admirer that he declared, while believing that all external 
evidence pointed to a counterfeit, that “the man is the very 
demon of poetry, or he has lighted on a treasure hid for ages.” 
Hume at first came to the same opinion, though it seems from 
the testimony of both that the general view of Cambridge 
was that the poems were spurious; and Hume confessed that 
both his preference and Gray’s might be founded on those 
Scotch “ national prepossessions, which, however, you know to 
be a little strong.” So here thus early we meet with the “ Mr. 
Dick’s memorial” of our present day, the ever-present spirit of 
separate nationality; and the fervid anti-Scotticism of John- 
son may fairly be taken into account on the opposite side. As 
for Gray, we know that Johnson thought he was but a 
barren rascal, and when Hume had overcome his aforesaid pre- 
possessions, he joined with the party of condemnation against 
the originality of the poems. Mr. Saunders, the present bio- 
grapher, does not affect to have any prepossessions in the 
matter. He has not, as he tells us in his preface, the honour 
of being a Scotsman, and wrote his book to get the subject off 
his mind, accident alone having made him curious about it. 
He writes more about Macpherson than about Ossian, giving 
him to us from his life and letters as what he was,—a “ mis- 
cellaneous writer of considerable talent, a busy journalist, a 
Member of Parliament, an agent for an Indian Prince, a 
popular and prosperous citizen,” who, beyond the fact that he 
brought out the Ossianic poems at the age of twenty-five, did 
little in the sixty years of his life to entitle him to permanent 
remembrance. In truth, the life before us is not an interest- 
ing one, and simply leaves us wondering why the young man 
should have done it. He seems to have been nothing if not 
commonplace and respectable, though the excitement which 
was caused by his feat of simulation may be indicated by the 
anecdote of an enthusiastic Irishman, who declared that 
Ossian’s poems, as introduced by Macpherson, were perfectly 
familiar quotations with half the children and women in 
Ireland. The same spirit moves many a critic of the day, 
who, when some unlucky author is vaguely but wrongly 
accused of “plagiarism from the French,” declares boldly 
that he could quote the French original at length. He does 
not; but the mischief is done. 


Mr. Bailey Saunders himself, holding that his subject, though 
slandered, was certainly no hero, appears to have come to the 
conclusion that his fraud, if it was a fraud, was something 
like Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” a flight 
of fancy of a harmless kind, appealing for appreciation under 
an alias through a form of self-mistrust. But these questions 
are always odd from the psychological point of view. We 
suppose that the practical identity of Francis and Junius may 
be considered established in spite of Mr. Hayward. But Sir 
Philip Francis’s life does not read like the life of what Junius 
ought to have been. And the famous Collier manuscript of 
Shakespeare is in some respects an insoluble puzzle, though 
its genuineness was disproved by all the tests that be. The 
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internal evidence in favour of some of the amendments is 
most striking, just because they occur in passages which 
reader and commentator would have been content to leave 
alone. And Collier’s own character was at odds with the 
whole transaction. He struck no one as capable of the amount 
of originality required and displayed in the manuscript. 
However, there the problem is, and it might be commended 
to the new school as the subject of an Ibsenic drama or 
story. Junius, of course, had his reasons for concealment; 
but the rest, Chatterton or Macpherson or Ireland, or who 
you will, seem to have been considerably moved by a spirit 
which, in one form or another, has moved, and always will 
move, writers of many classes and kinds,—the spirit of anony- 
mity. The best journalists have a great love, and of no un- 
worthy kind, for the power it gives them. And men like 
Walter Scott and Bulwer Lytton found more than once that 
the temptation to an anonymous experiment was quite irre- 
sistible. We are impressed with the idea that the young 
Macpherson had no notion that he was doing anything very 
wrong in attributing his rhapsodies to Ossian, or that he 
saw anything in them to entitle him to do anything else. 
But we are likewise impressed, as we look at them, with 
the feeling that the enthusiasm felt about them was a very 
amazing thing, and, save for the fact that it is always so 
easy to be wise after the event, we are inclined to wonder 
how they took in anybody at all, even allowing for the 
vast number of disputants who on such occasions always 
join hotly in the fray without having looked into the 
matter for themselves. That they “excited the enthusiasm 
even of a Goethe, a Byron, and a Napoleon,” in their appeal 
to the feelings of all the “cultured classes in Europe ”—that 
dangerous phrase which sooften recalls Mr. Gladstone’sfamous 
saying about those who think themselves cultivated because 
they are idle—is certainly a stranger thing than what sur- 
prises Mr. Saunders more, that they should now be almost 
forgotten. 

Honestly, we are inclined to think that the time has come 
when “quite” might as well be substituted for “almost.” 
We do not on parting with Macpherson, regard him as guilty 
of anything much worse than a huge practical joke; though 
there again his life and career suggest nothing whatever of 
the practical joker, and we regard the Johnsonian ferocity as 
rather overstrained. It should be understood that the young 
man courted the Muses in his own name before he had recourse 
to Ossian’s, and his biographer gives us the following specimen 
from “The Highlander ” as sufficiently characteristic :-— 

** As when beneath the night’s tempestuous cloud, 
Embattled winds assail the [leafy] wood, 
Tear on their [sable] way with awful sound, 
And bring the [groaning] forest to the ground; 


The trunks of elms, [the shrub], the fir, the oak, 
In one confusion sink beneath the shock. 


Dark night approached, the [flaming] lord of day 
Had plunged his [glowing] circle in the sea; 
O’er the blue sky the [gathering | clouds arise, 
And tempests clap their wings along the skies ; 
The [murmuring] voice of heaven at distance fails, 
And [eddying] whirlwinds howl along the vales.” 


The brackets are our own, introduced to suggest the peculiar 
fact about the dear old ten-syllable metre of that date, that 
two lines out of three can always be reduced to an octosyllabic 
by the omission of one epithet. Even to Pope the test 
applies, and it is only Byron who can despise it. “ The 
Corsair” submits to no such paltering. In “ Ossian,” Mac- 
pherson wisely had recourse to measured prose,—rather like 
Tupper in heroics, if it is not wrong to say so :— 

“Son of the noble Fingal, Ossian, Prince of men! what tears 
run down the cheeks of age >—what shakes thy mighty soul ? 

“Memory, son of Alpin, memory wounds the aged. Of former 
times are my thoughts; my thoughts are of the noble Fingal. 
The race of the King returns into my mind, and wounds me with 
remembrance. 

‘Son of Alpin, the woes of the aged are many; their tears are 
for the past. This raised my sorrow, warrior; memory awaked 
my grief. Oscar, my son, was brave; but Oscar is now no more. 
Thou hast heard my grief, O son of Alpin! forgive the tears of 
the aged. By the side of a rock on the hill, beneath the aged 
tree, old Ossian sat on the moss.” 


There is a great deal of repetition in small compass here, and 
we are certainly at a loss to discover the Homeric ring with 
which the admirers of Macpherson credited the Ossianic 
legend. But it is difficult for one age to understand what 
another liked. On March 15th, 1796, Macpherson was buried 





in Westminster Abbey, not far from Poet’s Corner; and after 
his death the Ossianic controversy broke out anew, but its 
breaking-out days are over. 





THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA IN 1893.* 
No one can rise from a perusal of Sir Gerald Portal’s book 
without an increased admiration for the gallant and able 
officer whose early death a whole nation so recently deplored. 
The attractive volume before us has many striking merits, 
and not the least of these is the appreciation of his friend, and 
the literary discrimination of the editor, Mr. Rennell Rodd- 
The book purports to be a simple narrative of the events 
which took place on the journey of Sir Gerald to Uganda,— 
his experiences in that country, and his return by a different 
way to the coast. Though the route has been well trodden, 
and the little African State whose future it was largely his 
to decide, has been perhaps somewhat too often described, 
there is nothing in these pages but what conveys a charm 
of novelty,—in the method of telling even when the matter 
is familiar. Mr. Rodd’s chief object, he tells us, was “to 
make the notes and papers left by Sir Gerald Portal into a 
personal record and memorial, from which might be gathered 
something of the nature and character of the man.” In this 
he has fully succeeded. We gather that Portal was a man 
of singularly kindly disposition, for whom his comrades enter- 
tained a strong personal affection, while they had implicit 
confidence in him as a chief. The first eight chapters were 
written by himself, and they prove him to have possessed keen 
powers of observation, a strong sense of the beautiful in 
Nature, and a very generous appreciation of the work of those 
associated with him in his duties. They indicate, moreover, 
no mean literary power,—a facility and happiness of dic- 
tion, and a considerable talent for picturesque description. 
These chapters are prefaced by a very excellent memoir by 
the editor, which gives a sketch of Sir Gerald Portal’s career 
and his many services to the State, and this, with Lord 
Cromer’s introduction, forms a valuable tribute to the 
memory of a distinguished public servant and a “ fine young 
Englishman.” 

In speaking of Zanzibar, where, during Portal’s absence, 
Mr. Rodd himself acted as Consul-General, the editor pays a 
just and well-earned tribute to Sir John Kirk and Sir Lloyd 
Mathews. “It has been,” he writes, “ the influence of these 
two men, their power of sympathy with both native and Arab, 
and their constant upright and just dealing over along course 
of years, which has made the establishment of the British 
Protectorate a comparatively easy task.” 

The mission to Uganda, consisting of seven officers with 
four hundred porters, and two hundred Zanzibar soldiers, left 
the coast on January Ist, 1893. It was well equipped in every 
way. “No expedition,” writes Portal, “ had ever left the 
Coast of East Africa with so good a prospect of success.” 
With commendable foresight, the leader had caused all the 
men to be vaccinated, and only fifteen days had been spent 
in the total preparations, enlisting of men, and purchase of 
all necessary supplies and equipment,—a result Sir Gerald 
generously acknowledges to have been due to the unwearied 
exertions of General Mathews, and— 


“ The invaluable help received from the East African Company, 


without which I have no hesitation in saying that we must either 
have been considerably delayed in leaving the Coast, or else have 
started with insufficient equipments. From the Directors them- 
selves, down to the lowest clerk at Mombasa, there was not one 
who did not render assistance in this work to the full extent of 
his opportunity ; the whole machinery of the Administration and 
the organisation of their transport office were placed at our dis- 
posal, and the officers of the Company vied with each other in 
giving us the benefit not only of their invaluable experience in 
such matters, but also of their personal assistance, at all hours, 
and with a self-sacrificing devotion of which every member of 
the Commission appreciated its result.” 

The story of the march to Kikuyu—the first half of the 
journey—is told with much graphic force, and with an 
absence of dry detail for which the jaded palate of the reader 
of books of African travel will be grateful. The glimpse of 
Kilimanjaro’s snow-covered peaks gives opportunity for a bit 
of very appreciative descriptive writing (p. 57); and the camp 
at the Kibwezi Mission calls forth some sound remarks upon 
the value of Industrial Missions in Africa (p. 61), closing with 


* The British Mission to Uganda in 1893, By the late Sir Gerald Portal, 
K.C.M.G. Edited by Rennell Rodd, O.M.G. With 40 Illustrations. London: 
Edward Arnold, 1894, 
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the following excellent and true summary of the African 
native’s character :— 

“He is a curious compound of suspicion, superstition, child- 
like simplicity, and brutish obstinacy ; if he knows and trusts his 
leader he may be guided gently towards civilisation, may be made 
a useful member of society, and even a Christian, but he will 
resist with the whole force of his nature any attempts to kick him 
from behind into comfort or into heaven.” (p. 62.) 

Arrived at Machakos, it was necessary to lay in a supply of 
23,000 lb. of flour for the march across the foodless country. 
All the usual trouble of a caravan leader in such matters was 
dispensed with as the Company’s agent was able to procure 
the required amount “like magic,” and, in addition, to engage 
one hundred porters for its transport to Kikuyu. Added to 
this, the Expedition had the good fortune to find a native 
caravan here, on its way to the coast, and to secure their 
assistance. Leaving behind most of his staff, Sir Gerald 
pushed on to Kikuyu; but as no provision of spare men to 
‘carry the four hundred loads of food had been made at the 
coast, the Mission must have been completely broken up 
here, and at least two-thirds of its officers, necessaries, and 
stores left behind, had it not been that by singular good 
fortune Mr. Martin, with a return caravan from Uganda, had 
just arrived at the station, and was able to place at their dis- 
posal a herd of donkeys to transport the food supply. The 
strange oversight was thus happily productive of no ill-results, 
and the members of the Commission, with all their food and 
impedimenta, once more reunited and marched onwards for 
Kavirondo. Incidentally, the writer bears witness to the extra- 
ordinary fertility and the charming climate of Kikuyu, and 
speaks of the “mania” of its people for agriculture. “They 
seem to cultivate from very love of the work and of the soil 
far more than they can either consume themselves or hope to 
sell to caravans.” Onwards from Kikuyu the caravan passed 
through Masailand. Of these people Sir Gerald speaks most 
hopefully. Though still a curse to their neighbours, they 
desire no feud with the British, and have ceased to demand 
hongo; “when they have learnt, as they are learning, that 
they may trust to the word and the honour of an English- 
man, there is every ground for hoping that the once dreaded 
Masailand will be a safe, pleasant, and healthy resort for 
Europeans,” and the people utilised as cattle and donkey 
breeders or as soldiers. We are glad to see that the practices 
of native-led caravans, so strongly animadverted upon in 
Captain Lugard’s book, find a condemnation hardly less strong 
here (p. 113) ; in fact, Sir Gerald’s conclusions are singularly 
at one with that writer on almost all points, including the 
suggestion of the formation of a station half-way between 
Kikuyu and the Lake; his advocacy of the use of the zebra 
‘as a transport animal; the condemnation of the cruel and 
wasteful treatment of donkeys; as well as in the larger 
questions of the labour market, the fertility of the uplands, 
and their practicability for European settlement, &c. On 
most of such questions Portal expresses even more sanguine 
views than Captain Lugard, and boldly states it as his opinion 
that the uplands of Kikuyu, Masailand, and Mau are adapted 
for European colonisation. On the labour supply he writes as 
follows :— 


“Tt has already been proved that near the coast the Wa- 
Duruma and Wa-Nyika are perfectly willing to work for infini. 
tesimal wages...... A little further inland, the Wakamba are 
ready to work on the same conditions. The Kikuyu people have 
been suffering under a bad reputation; but there can 
be little doubt that with tact and patience their confidence could 
be gained, and a vast supply of labour thereby rendered available. 
The Kavirondo people are willing to do almost anything for a 


string of beads...... In Uganda and Usogo this sort of labour 
¢ 3 organised to some extent by the native chiefs. .... . 
p. 166. 


Of the railway, Portal tells us that he has purposely been 
careful to say little; but the following passage amplifies the 
recommendations for its construction contained in his official 
report :-— 

“If ever a railway is built to this part of the country, the 
freight charged on the transport of corn can be easily regulated 
in such a manner as to enable Kavirondo grain to undersell the 
ery of India at the coast, in Zanzibar, and even in Europe.” 
Setting aside therefore any fuller discussion of the railway, 
Portal devotes himself to making some suggestions for the 
detter supervision of porters, and for their comfort and well- 
being on the march, together with various useful hints and 
recommendations on the subject of animal transport. We 
trust that his successor will inaugurate a scheme for the 











suppression of the native-led caravans which yearly issue 
from Zanzibar, in defiance of the decree of September 11th, 
1890, for we cannot but doubt that after his experience in the 
Interior Sir Gerald would himself have carried out his own 
suggestions had he been spared to return to his post in Zan. 
zibar. ‘No native-led caravan should be allowed to go into 
any region,” he writes, “ where slave-trade is suspected, nor, 
indeed, into any part of the country where its misconduct 
would have bad effects on the people, without being accom- 
panied by a European official detailed for the purpose.” This 
is to include in effect the whole of the Interior; and we are 
heartily in accord with his views. 


The Commission duly arrived in Uganda, on the very day 
predicted by its leader. At the Nile canoes were waiting to 
transport the Expedition across—a different state of things 
from what had to be encountered by the earlier pioneers—a 
broad road had been cleared to the capital; and on arrival 
Sir Gerald found Captain Williams and other officers “ were 
all away travelling in different parts of the country,—a 
welcome proof, at all events, of the pacific state of affairs in 
the provinces.” Space forbids us to give any detailed 
sketch of Portal’s diary in Uganda, which follows the first 
eight chapters; nor is this the place or the moment to discuss 
or criticise the changes he inaugurated in the country. Un- 
fortunately fresh disturbances followed on his departure, and 
led to the final expulsion of the Mahommedan party, while the 
withdrawal of Lugard’s forts in S. Unyoro opened the way 
for an invasion of that country by Kabarega, and a massacre 
of its people who were under our protection. Colonel 
Colville, in consequence, recently marched against Kabarega, 
and rebuilt the line of forts. In the new scheme of partition 
between the sects, Portal was greatly assisted by the presence 
of Bishop Tucker, without whose aid he would probably have 
been wholly unable to carry out his wishes except by force. 
Had he been compelled to resort to such measures in order 
to force the “ Protestants” to cede the territory he desired to 
give to their rivals, the Catholics would, of course, have risen 
to a man to exterminate their opponents! As regards the 
war in 1892, Portal notes in his diary that the King and 
Katikiro said that it “was not one of religion, but simply of 
ambition for power.” The attitude taken by Monseigneur 
Hirth in the discussions as to the future of the country,—his 
refusal to accept the canoes offered him by her Majesty’s 
Commissioner to bring the boy Princes to Uganda from the 
south of the Lako in accordance with his promise (and the 
conditions of the new treaty); and his open menace that the 
Wa-fransa were arming for war,—confirm our previous im- 
pressions of that gentleman’s character and motives. 


The sad death of Raymond Portal, “far and away the best 
of all the officers” of Sir Gerald’s staff, is told with a pathos 
and tenderness which proves the depth of the affection which 
existed between the brothers. Two days after this sad 
event Portal left Uganda, having had a “stormy interview ” 
with the Mahommedans on the eve of his departure. 
Four days later he wrote to the Acting Resident in Uganda, 
“advising him to fine Mwanga half his Usoga tribute,” 
in consequence of the raids of Waganda in that country. 
Any attempt to enforce such an order at this crisis 
would have probably been attended with serious results. 
Five days later he got news that Major Owen was in 
difficulties. Several of his soldiers had been taken prisoners 
by the Manyuema. “Kabarega has cut him off from forts 
one and two; Shukri (chief of the Soudanese) killed; his 
position threatened.” Portal continued his march to the 
coast, writing to Macdonald to say he would await further 
news in Kavirondo, two hundred miles from Uganda. Re- 
ceiving reassuring news, he pushed on for the coast, only to be 
overtaken once more four days later by letters announcing a 
very serious crisis and the imminent outbreak of war in 
Uganda, and requesting his return. “Captain Macdonald’s 
alarmist views” did not succeed in bringing the Commissioner 
back to Uganda. Colonel Rhodes fell ill on the return 
journey, and Portal stayed to nurse his friend and await 
news, sending back Villiers to Kampala. “I hate the whole 
place so since poor Raymond’s death that I hate even writing 
about it,” he says in a letter to his wife. (p. 250.) The “local 
squabble ” arranged itself,—with scant justice, as we think, to 
the Mohammedans, and to Selim Bey and Mbogo,—and a 
singular absence of tact in dealing with the Soudanese. Mac- 
donald had been forced to accept the responsibility which he 
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had wished Portal to retain and assume. Once more the 
Commissioner started for the coast, and this time arrived, 
without further “alarmist messages,” at Kikuyu. 

The further narrative is concerned with the exploration of 
the Tana route to the coast. This journey involved some 
hardship, and many difficulties were encountered in cutting 
through the dense bush and crossing innumerable rivers, 
Food for the men was often scarce, and it appears that canoes 
were forcibly seized to convey the expedition down the river. 
Sir Gerald Portal and Colonel Rhodes, however, eventually 
arrived safely at the coast. Incidentally we hear that “the 
natives were full of praise of the travellers Chanler and 
Hohnel.” On October 22nd, 1893, they reached Zanzibar, 
and on November 4th they sailed for England,—ten months 
after the start for Uganda. “Success,” says his biographer, 
“had only done Sir G. Portal good, and taught him a wider 
tolerance.” Evident as this is throughout his book, we cannot 
but think that had he lived to publish the account of his Mis- 
sion himself, it would have been still more evident in a fuller 
recognition of the work of those who had preceded him and 
borne the hardest part of the task in Uganda. His sad death 
on January 26th, 1894, has deprived us of his still more 
matured views when he had heard more fully than he had 
hitherto had an opportunity of hearing, the story of the 
efforts which had preceded his own. 





1s “THE CUCKOW AND THE NIGHTINGALE” 
CHAUCER'S ? * 

Many students and lovers of Chaucer’s minor poems must 
have been astonished and grieved on seeing that, in the first 
volume of Professor Skeat’s valuable addition to Chaucer 
literature, this beautiful, and generally admitted genuine, 
poem was finally excluded from the works of their favourite 
poet. When such exquisite work as “The Cuckow and the 
Nightingale” has, from within a century of the poet’s death, 
been allowed to be his, when not only, as Mr. Skeat admits, 
have some of the most ancient and reliable manuscripts given 
this charming poem as Chaucer’s undoubted composition, 
but when such eminent experts in old English literature 
as Thomas Tyrwhitt, Robert Bell, and, if we may be per- 
mitted to say so without making invidious distinctions, the 
greatest of these scholars, whose recent death we are now 
deploring, the lamented Rev. Richard Morris, all agree 
in including this poem amongst Chaucer’s genuine works, 
we think we may fairly urge that it ought not to be put 
aside as spurious, even by so high an authority as Pro- 
fessor Skeat, without some very conclusive reasons for so 
doing. If, after taking into account this considerable con- 
sensus of opinion in its favour, and the internal evidence of 
its age and parentage, we wonder to find it excluded from the 
rest of Chaucer’s writings, that wonder is increased on find- 
ing that it is not even admitted amongst those minor poems 
which Professor Skeat, though doubtful about, admits that he 
is not prepared to exclude altogether; and we think at any 
rate we are justified in examining somewhat critically the 
reasons for this exclusion, and while comparing the reasons 
he gives for admitting some he has admitted, with those he 
gives for excluding this particular work, in asking whether 
these reasons are all well founded in fact. 

Taking in the first place the oldest manuscript texts, we 
must, of course, rely a good deal on the statement of one 
who, like Mr. Skeat, has had long experience in the study 





and deciphering of manuscript and great opportunities for 
bringing his natural gifts to that study. Many of these 
manuscripts are out of the reach of the ordinary reader, and 
if within his reach, he has not the time, or inclination, or 
sufficient knowledge to decipher them. Thus we are often 
obliged to accept as accurate a good deal that an expert in 
these matters says, relying on his honesty and judgment. 





And if we find, in even one important instance, that an 
editor has gone wrong, or is inaccurate, we may legitimately | 
doubt whether he may not also have gone wrong in otber | 
instances, where we have not been able to verify his state- | 
ments. Mr. Skeat, in what he curtly gives as a sort of | 





mention of some manuscripts in which it is found, according 
to the old maxim, “expressio unius est exclusio alterius,” 
must be taken to mean that he wishes his readers to believe 
that it is not included in the many others which he quotes as 
authorities for other poems, and the many numerous manu- 
scripts which he has presumably examined in his researches. 
We call attention to the very interesting MS. No. 7,333, in 
the British Museum, because it is one of those Mr. Skeat 
mentions when dealing with the poem under consideration, 
and one of those that the present writer has had an 
opportunity of examining. We have taken the trouble,— 
no small trouble,—to examine very carefully this manu- 
script, and we have no hesitation in saying that “The 
Cuckow and the Nightingale” is not there. The error 
most likely arises through following and mistaking a note 
to Mr. Morris’s preface. In this note, and the text to 
which it refers, and which, if Mr. Skeat relies on it for his 
authority, he relies on without acknowledgment, Mr. Morris 
states that he takes his “ Assembly of Fowles,” and “ The 
Cuckow and the Nightingale,” from a Bodleian MS., and 
adds in the note “Collated with Harl. MS. 7,333,” no doubt 
referring to “ The Assembly of Fowles,” which it does contain, 
“and Bodleian MS. Selden,” presumably referring to “ The 
Cuckow and the Nightingale,” which that manuscript contains. 
May we not suspect, when we are thus able to showsuch want 
of care in an editor, that he may be equally careless when he 
fails to discover the presence of this poem in other manuscripts 
which we have not been able to search ? 

But to return to the early manuscripts. Mr. Skeat, as we 
say, admits that the poem is found in five others, and four at 
least of these are well known to be amongst the best manu- 
scripts we have, as, for instance, that in the Cambridge 
University Library, and the Tanner MS. in the Bodleian; 
he admits that the rhymes are mostly Chaucerian, and that 
it is “more worthy of Chaucer than most of the others with 
which it has been proposed to burden his reputation,” yet he 
says he can see “no sufficient reason for connecting him with 
it.” We venture to think that the onus of disconnecting such 
a poem, which has, as any student of Chaucer who has studied 
it will admit, strong internal evidence of Ckaucer’s hand, and 
which has by so many authorities been received as his, is on 
the one who rejects it rather than on those who would still 
retain it. 

Let us see what reasons Mr. Skeat brings for his opinion. 
It has, he says, three faults of rhyme. In stanza 11 ,“ day” 
is made to rhyme with “arraye.” In stanza 13, “green” 
rhymes with “been,” and in stanza 46, “now” rhymes with 
“rescow.” But did Chaucer never spell “day” with an “e” 
at the end of it? We think we could bring as many 
examples of its having been spelt in Chaucer’s time with an 
“e,” as without, and in Mr. Morris’s edition it is so spelt, and 
then the rhyme is right. It is easy to alter the spelling, and 
then say it does not rhyme. “Green,” Mr. Skeat says, is in 
Chaucer always dissyllabic. Ifhe means by this that Chaucer 
always meant it to be pronounced as a dissyllable, as though 
it had an accent over the final “e,” we must beg leave, with 
great submission, to dissent from such a dictum. No doubt 
when “green” or “grene,” as it was generally spelt, is a 
penultimate or antepenultimate it is very often, perhaps 
always, dissyllabic. As in “The Assembly of Fowles,” lines 
183 and 184 :— 

“ A gardyn saw I ful of blossomed bowis, 
Upon a ryver in a greene mede;” 
or in “ The Legend of Good Women,” lines 227-28 :— 


« Y-clothed was this mighty God of Love 
In silke embrouded full of greene greves ; ” 
and in many other lines which will at once occur to every 
reader of Chaucer, but to hold that it is always dissyllabic 
when it ends a line, would be to destroy the harmony and 
rhythm of innumerable lines. What would be thought of the 
following couplet, at lines 174 and 175 of “The Assembly of 
Fowles,” if “ grene” is dissyllabic ?— 
‘“ Eche in his kinde of colour fresh and grene, 
As emeraude that joye was to sene.” 


apology for his arbitrary act of exclusion, admits that the | Is “sene” there also to be dissyllabic? But if “grene” is 
poem in question is “not uncommon in manuscript,” and | and “sene” is not, the verse does not rhyme; if both are, the 
that, amongst others, it is to be found in the “ Folio} verse is inharmonious. So at lines 296, 298, and 299, where 


Harleian MS. No. 7,333,” in the British Museum. 


* The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited from numerous MSS. by | 
the Rev. Walter Skeat, Lit.D,, LL.D., M A. Vol. I. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 





This | “ grene” rhymes with “ quene” and “shene,” both words of 


one syllable, and in lines 328, 329 “grene” again rhymes 
with “sene.” The same rhymes occur in “The Legend of 
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Good Women” over and over again, as in lines 213, 223, 242, 
303, 341; while in lines 282, 283 we have— 
“ Behind this God of Love upon the grene 
I saw coming of ladyes ninetene.” 

Let any reader try to pronounce “grene” here as a dis- 
syllable, and “ninetene” with an accent over the final “e,” 
and he will see how the beauty of the verse is destroyed. We 
perhaps have said too much to disprove the Professor’s theory 
that “grene” is always dissyllabic in Chaucer, and that 
because it is written once in “The Cuckow and the Night- 
ingale” as one syllable, and made to rhyme with “been,” 
therefore this poem is not Chaucer’s. His third and last 
objection is that, in stanza 46, “now” rhymes with “ rescow.” 
According to the reading in Bell, and some other editors no 
doubt, the couplet runs :— 

“That thou hast liked me to rescow, 

And one avow to love make I now.” 
There the rhyme is correct, but the spelling is wrong, says 
Mr. Skeat, because “rescow” is a gerund, and ought to be 
spelt “rescowe.” Supposing this argument to be unanswer- 
able, although many instances could be given where, in the 
best of Chaucer’s poems, spelling is frequently varied to suit 
the rhyme, or the metre, yet let us take the better reading of 
Mr. Morris’s edition, and the objection altogether disappears. 
There it is :— 
© That thou hast lyked me thus to rescowe, 

And one avowe to love I wol allowe.” 
Such are the intrinsic grounds upon which Mr. Skeat rejects 
this poem. But inconsistently, we think, he admits “The 
Proverbe of Chaucer,” although it contains such a rhyme as 
* compas” and “embrace,”— 

“Of al this world the wyde compas, 

Hit wol not in myn armes tweyne; 
Who so mochel wol embrace, 
Litel thereof he shal distreyne.” 

There neither in spelling nor in sound, neither to the eye nor 
to the ear, is there rhyme. 

Mr. Skeat not only rejects the poem, but he suggests that 
it was written by Hoccleve. The only reason for this violent 
suggestion is that in one manuscript (MS. Bodley 638) it is 
called “ The Boke of Cupide, God of Love,” while the same 
manuscript contains a poem, undoubtedly by Hoccleve, called 
“The Lettre of Cupide, God of Love.” We need hardly 
remind students of old manuscript how frequently the Scribes 
took upon themselves to give fanciful titles, as well as authors, 
to the poems they were copying; and the fact that the Scribe 
saw in the collection he was making, or copying, a poem 
entitled “The Book of Cupid,” would be quite sufficient to 
induce him to head Chaucer’s poem with a similar fantastical 
name, however unsuitable it might be. But let any one of 
ordinary taste or judgment compare “ The Cuckow and the 
Nightingale” with this “ Letter of Cupid,” or any other of 
Hoccleve’s poems, and he will not require many arguments to 
prove to him how utterly impossible it would be for the author 
of the one to have written any of the others. 


Mr. Skeat is justly proud of being the first to edit the 
sweet poem which he found in a British Museum manuscript 
called “An Amorous Compleint.” It is a responsibility, no 
doubt, to be the first to father an anonymous work upon 
Chaucer ; we do not complain of his having done so in this 
case, but we notice a circumstance which is much to our 
purpose. One of the reasons he gives for his opinion that the 
“ Amorous Complaint ” is Chaucer’s, is that it has in its last 
stanza a direct reference to “The Parliament of Foules ” :— 

“This compleynt on Seint Valentyne’s day 
When every foul (ther) chesen shall his make.” 
Now, in “The Cuckow and the Nightingale,” there is a much 
more direct reference to “The Parliament of Foules,’ where 
the birds, being asked by the gentle nightingale to hear her 
‘complaint against the cuckoo, decide that they “wol have a 
parliament ” :— 
“ And this shall be withouten nay 

The morrow after Saint Valentine’s day, 

Under a maple that is faire and grene, 

Before the chamber window of the Quene 

At Woodstocke upon the grene lay.” 
Much, too, might be urged from this allusion to the Queen at 
Woodstock, and from Chaucer’s well-known connectiun with 
the Court, but we think we have said enough to show that if, 





as Mr. Skeat says, it is “ high time to exclude poems known to 
be by some other hand,” yet, unless there are better grounds 
than those given by him for suspecting the genuine origin of 
such a poem as this, it ought not to be excluded. 





MR. LILLY’S NEW BOOK.* 

THE interesting and able book which Mr. Lilly has just pub. 
lished,—the book of a Roman Catholic, though a very candid 
Roman Catholic,—falls into two very distinct divisions. The 
first part examines the “claim of Christianity” to be the 
religion of the world, as compared with the similar claim 
advanced by Buddhism and Mahommedanism. Mr. Lilly 
characterises Christianity as being at once a religion and a 
Church. Asa religion it claims to be an “oracle of divine 
truth superseding all other modes of faith, a system of moral 
discipline for mankind, transforming every human relation by 
its remedies for sin and its incentives to goodness, the guardian 
of that tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of the 
nations.” As a Church it claims to be “a polity, perfect and 
complete in itself, of which the bonds are not race, language, 
nor local contiguity, but spiritual beliefs and affections, hopes 
and fears; a divine State—Civitas Dei—counting its subjects 
in all lands a Kingdom, not indeed of this world, 
but in it; and so of necessity brought into close and constant 
relations with the Kingdoms of this world.” Buddhism and 
Mahommedanism have also put forth a similar claim to 
universality, and Mr. Lilly devotes a chapter to each. He 
points out with great force the decadent condition of 
Buddhism, and prints some extremely important letters from 
Cardinal Newman and Mr. Rhys Davids on the subject of 
the alleged derivation of parts of the Gospel narrative from 
earlier Buddhist legends. The groundlessness of the allega- 
tion, in Mr. Davids’s opinion, is a fact of unquestionable 
importance. In dealing extremely temperately and fairly 
with the claims of Mahommedanism, Mr. Lilly emphasises 
the fact that it is essentially the religion of a low civilisation. 
Its destruction of family life, its failure to recognise the 
worth of woman, its patent ethical defects, are fatal to its 
claim to embody and direct—as a true religion should do— 
the teachings of conscience. 

All this is interesting and valuable, and is developed with 
Mr. Lilly’s usual rhetorical force and point. It will win 
much more unqualified assent than the latter part of his book 
as regards the specific conclusions advocated. But it is the 
latter part of the work—in which he deals with the distinctive 
claims of the Catholic Church in communion with Rome— 
which will excite the deepest interest and arrest the widest 
attention. And in this part Mr. Lilly’s gifts as a student of 
history are seen to advantage, though we cannot regard his 
argument as one at all calculated to meet the most effective 
Protestant criticism. Still, his power of uniting habits—so 
often opposed—of pregnant generalisation and yet of candid 
recognition of exceptions, his discernment of the strong points 
of his own case, and yet his frank admission of anomaly, have 
seldom been seen to greater advantage. It is difficult for any 
reader, however little he may be inclined to make common 
cause in our own day with the Communion of Rome, to read 
these pages without a pang of deep regret that the great idea 
of the Church as a single and organised society, was shattered 
in so large a section of Christendom by the gross abuses of 
the Medieval Church; or to feel otherwise than in sympathy 
with Erasmus when ke proclaimed that “sects and schisms 
had ever been his special abhorrence,” and refused absolutely 
to make the sins of men in Rome or elsewhere, a sufficient 
pretext for rebellion against the final authority of the 
Ecclesia. Mr. Lilly to a great extent disarms the critic by 
his account of the scandals of the Papacy, and of the need 
for reformation. It is possible enough that zealots on his 
own side will accuse him of understating their case; but his 
argument has all the more of that kind of persuasiveness 
which is found in the resolute eschewing of special pleading. 

Mr. Lilly traces the persistence of the idea of the Civitas 
Dei throughout the fluctuating fortunes and changing posi- 
tion of the Roman Church and Papal See. This was, he 
holds, the primary conception of the Church of the martyrs 
in the early centuries; it is the primary conception of the 
Roman Church in the nineteenth century. “It was not as a 
set of theological beliefs held by individual persons,” he 

* The Claims of Christianity. By William 8, Lilly. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1894, 
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writes, “but as a church, that the new religion was the object 
of persecution. The Imperial Government hated it as a rival, 
and vigorously endeavoured to exterminate it. The endeavour 
failed. The might of Rome yielded to the ‘invincible nation’ 
which Christianity had created. The Empire decayed. The 
Church grew.” The alliance between the Civitas Dei and the 
Christian State in the Middle Ages forms the theme of a 
valuable chapter,—the two centuries and a half from the 
pontificate of Gregory VII. to that of Boniface VIII. 
being the nearest approach to the realisation of the great 
Ideal of a Christian State under the predominant infiu- 
ence of the Universal Church. It is in this union, and 
in the consequent claim of the ruling powers to legislate 
for the spiritual as well as the temporal interests of the 
community, that we find the explanation of medieval 
“intolerance.” “To generations,” writes Mr. Lilly, ‘“ which 
regarded religion as the prime objective fact of life, the bond 
of social and political order, heresy must have presented 
itself in a very different aspect from that which it wears in 
an age of religious individualism.” The strength, the nobility 
of ethos, the unity of organisation which followed on this 
state of things, are insisted on by Mr. Lilly; but he is not 
blind to its shortcomings and limitations. The decay of 
Papal greatness and virtue from the pontificate of Boniface 
VIII. onwards, the disastrous dependence of the Papacy 
on the French crown during the sojourn at Avignon, an 
approach to the obliteration of the great “note” of unity 
during the time of the Antipopes, are frankly admitted. The 
subsequent transformation of Christendom under the Renais- 
sance—the great “ breaking loose of the human faculties,” as 
Mill has called it—is suggestively touched on,—when the 
Church was no longer the mistress of learning and the prin- 
ciple of unity for the western nations. And then we pass to 
the period of the Reformation, with the contemporaneous 
Counter-reformation in the Church of Rome itself which 
aroused the enthusiasm of one so little interested in theolo- 
gical movements as Macaulay. 


From Mr. Lilly’s point of view we think that his candid 

recognition of the failures of the Papacy and Roman Church 
makes the testimony of history to the persistence in her of her 
ideal of the Civitas Dei, and to the value of that ideal in rela- 
tion to successive epochs, the more impressive. The figure of 
Alexander VI., in all its hideousness, throws the light of con- 
trast very vividly on the extraordinary work of the Jesuits in 
the succeeding century. The intense and self-abandoning de- 
votion of that body—resembling only that of the founders of 
a new religion—stands out with the greater effect after we 
have studied such a picture of the decay of morality on the 
Papal throne. The end of the fifteenth century was a period 
at which devotees of the Roman Church had need to avail 
themselves of Mr. Lilly’s reminder that the Pope’s prerogative 
as vicar of Christ is not necessarily extended one inch beyond 
that of preservation from error, when he speaks as the mouth- 
piece of the Ecclesia, as declaring officially which is the faith 
of the Church. And yet the sixteenth century saw a depth 
of religious life in Rome rarely surpassed. And, similarly, 
Mr. Lilly’s recognition of the blots in the Roman Church of 
the last century, will make his readers weigh with all the more 
attention his forecast for the future. He considers that the 
most important public function of the Catholic Church in the 
times that are coming upon us, will be to champion the rights 
of conscience against the tyranny of an anti-Christian State,— 
a fonction which Protestants will regard as all the more 
likely to be effectively discharged, if the Church has finally 
lost her supremacy over other forms of Christianity, and with 
it her strong leaning to active persecution. The Church 
which Mr. Lilly delights to call supreme is only trustworthy 
as regards charity, when she is shut in on all sides by power- 
ful rivals. The recent history of the Church in France 
especially gives vividness and significance to this view of 
things. Mr. Lilly shows that the New Liberalism, far from 
“maintaining an attitude of benevolent neutrality to all 
forms of faith,” really “decrees injustice as a law, and seeks 
to impose upon people, through a compulsory system of 
primary education and otherwise, the irreligion of the State.” 
One is reminded by Mr. Lilly’s grave warning of Tennyson’s 
fine line on the spurious freedom of the modern creed :— 


“Freedom free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her 
name.” 


It is against this tyrannical enforcement of Liberalism as a 


dogmatic creed that the Catholic Church’s noblest mission— 
we should add, the mission of all the Churches—is to be 
directed. But the Catholic Church never understood that 
mission till she lost the dictatorial power which she still in 
theory claims. He writes on this subject as follows :— 


« What then are the prospects of the Catholic Church in this 
newage? Well, it seems to me that every year which passes over 
us, brings out more and more clearly the essential need of a 
universal spiritual polity, such as the Catholic Church, and the 
Catholic Church alone, presents. The tendency everywhere is to 
strengthen the State against the individual. This is a theme 
on which Mill uttered many words of warning in his interesting 
book on Liberty. And before Mr. Spencer there has arisen the 
vision of an impending ‘socialistic administration, ‘a régime of 
status, ‘a revival of despotism, with ‘the mass of the people 
controlled by grades of officials” ..... Where, except in the 
Catholic Church, is there an organised spiritual polity which can 
stand forth as the champion of the rights of conscience, of the 
liberty of the spiritual order against the overweening power of 
the dechristianised State? The Greek Church is in abject sub- 
jection to the Sultan in Turkey, to the Czar in Russia. Since the 
martyrdom of Nicon no stirrings of independent life have 
been visible in it. The Evangelical Church of Prussia is the 
creation of King Frederick William III., who, in 1817, formed 
it out of the Lutheran and Calvinistic Communions hitherto 
existing side by side in his territories, and endowed it with 
formularies of his own composition, but left it without a definite 
creed. The other Protestant Churches in Germany have a like 
origin, and are in a like condition. Assuredly not one of them 
would venture to question the dictates of the Government in 
matters of religion. How should they, when ‘a breath can make 
them, as a breath has made’? The Anglican Establishment, no 
doubt, occupies a worthier and more dignified position than any 
other Communion which issued from the Reformation. This is 
due to two causes. In the first place, the Church of England has 
preserved the episcopal form of government, and thereby has, to 
some extent, retained an organic character. Again, Henry VIII. 
was a far better instructed theologian than Luther or Calvin. 
And although Anglicanism, to its great loss, has departed largely 
from the doctrinal standard prescribed by that Prince, it has yet 
in the event preserved a larger amount of Catholic teaching than 
any other of the ‘reformed’ confessions. But the Catholic Church 
alone possesses the note of universality, she alone is endowed with 
the independence of a spiritual empire, extending throughout the 
kingdoms of this world, but subject to none of them. ..... And 
it is precisely this characteristic which renders her an effective 
check on the usurpations of the State in the domain of conscience. 
Recent history supplies an instance which admirably illustrates 
what I am writing. What communion but the Catholic could 
have successfully resisted the whole power of the Prussian 
Monarchy, wielded by a statesman of the energy and determina- 
tion of Prince von Bismarck? The knowledge that they were 
members of a world-wide spiritual empire, the consciousness of 
the sympathies of their brethren in all lands, the material help 
which poured in upon them from many nations, upheld the hands 
and strengthened the hearts of the Catholics of Germany through 
the great tribulation of the Kulturkampf from which they at last 
victoriously issued. Prince von Bismarck in entering upon that 
ignoble persecution made one great mistake. He judged Catholic 
bishops and priests by the standard of Protestant court chaplains. 
He forgot that Catholic populations were not accustomed, like 
Protestants, to take their religion from the State. He forgot the 
ecumenical character of the spiritual polity which he attacked : its 
hierarchy an organic whole through the Papacy—the Sacramentum 
Unitatis : its subjects prepared to resist, at any sacrifice, the de- 
mand that they should render unto Cesar the things that are God’s. 
He utterly failed in detaching the German Catholic clergy from 
the Pope, or the German Catholic people from their clergy. Not 
a single chapter would fill the place of a deposed bishop; not a 
single parish would avail itself of the power given by the Falk 
laws to elect a new pastor in the place of its imprisoned or exiled 
priest. It appears to me, then, that in this New Age the office 
of the Catholic Church in vindicating the rights of conscience, 
the prerogatives of the spiritual order, the immunities of the City 
of God, will be of even more importance to mankind than in the 
Primitive and Medieval Ages...... I see no prospect that the 
Catholic Church will again hold the position in Europe which she 
held in the Middle Ages: that the Pope will once more occupy 
the great international office assigned him in tae canon law. But 
it is well conceivable that in the New Age, which is even now 
upon us, the Pontiff’s moral influence will be of unparalleled great- 
ness, as from his seat by the tomb of the Apostles he surveys his 
ecumenical charge, and 
‘Listening to the inner flow of things, 

Speaks to the age out of eternity :’” 


reproving the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment: 
maintaining the divine testimonies before kings and democracies : 
upholding the rights of conscience and of the moral law, amid the 
social tyrannies, the national jealousies, the political animosities, 
which will doubtless be the staple of future history, as they are 
of past.” 

We have thought it best to confine ourselves in the main to 
an account of some of Mr. Lilly’s chief positions, rather than 
give an elaborate criticism of them. But itis essential to point 
out that the Catholic Church has failed most profoundly 
exactly where it has wielded the most unqualified power. 
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own standpoint is in many respects very different. There 
is a reverse side to his picture of the Reformation, which 
makes many, who like ourselves would have agreed in the 
abstract with the unwillingness of Erasmus to break up 
Catholic unity, consider that such an abstract principle was 
unequal to meeting the concrete facts of the time. Still, 
it is well for all of us to study what is admirable in 
Catholic ideals, even if we do not admit that they have been 
realised; and we may sympathise with Mr. Lilly’s hope that 
the Roman Church will be an effective force in the struggle 
which is before us against the un-Christian tendency of the 
age, even if we are unable to think that she is competent to 
deal with the situation as a whole. We believe and trust that 
she will be a valuable ally; and those who wish for a more 
sanguine estimate will do well to turn to Mr. Lilly’s lucid 
exposition of her work in the past and of her prospects for 
the future. The book is certainly one of the most interesting 
and suggestive that the author has yet written. 





A PARCEL OF NOVELS.* 


THE main design of Red Cap and Blue Jacket is evidently to 
depict the process whereby an ardent admirer and would-be 
imitator of the French Republic, a conspirator ready to ruin 
himself for what one of his acquaintances calls “virtues in 
capital letters—Liberty, Fraternity, and the rest of them,” is 
converted gradually into a loyal British subject, confessing 
duty to be “ the best of the lot” of the aforesaid letters. And 
this design is executed with great ability and success, and 
kept steadily in view throughout as the object to which all 
personages and events become in some way or other subser- 
vient, even though the reader may not at the time, perhaps, 
have been always aware of that fact. The individual brought 
to see the error of his ways is a Scotch schoolmaster, in whose 
character ruggedness and culture, pedantry and knowledge, 
simplicity and wisdom, are exhibited in curious juxtaposition. 
Outlawed for belonging to a treasonable secret society, and 
getting impressed on board a man-of-war, the advantage of 
the discipline there established gives him a first inkling of 
possible benefits to be derived from obedience to law, and thus 
commences a course of enlightenment which is eventually 
completed by thrilling personal experiences (includinga narrow 
escape from the guillotine) of Paris in the Reign of Terror. For 
though a man of his intellectual calibre might not unreason- 
ably have been expected to be prepared for revolutionary 
excesses, this proves not to be the case; and his Republican 
enthusiasm is not a sufficiently hardy plant to survive the 
shock caused to his philanthropic and humanitarian senti- 
ments by the spectacle of Republican injustice, cruelty, and 
orgies of brute ferocity. As the author does not appear alto- 
gether devoid of sympathy for Republican ideas, we are some- 
what surprised at the unrelieved blackness with which he 
paints those who put them into practice; and people will 
perhaps question the fairness of representing a revolution as 
a menagerie let loose, and a state of things wherein “ power 
gravitates downwards to the lowest level,—to those who have 
inherited nothing, have acquired nothing, respect nothing ; ” 
would that description apply, for instance, to men of Hamp- 
den’s stamp? But any little irritation caused on this score 
to readers of different political opinions, will not hinder their 
appreciation of the book’s cleverness, vigour, and originality. 
If considered as a truthful picture of people’s state of educa- 
tion a century ago, however, the tendency to classical puns 
and erudition displayed by the personages of various classes 
and sexes may wel] provoke a sigh from burdened ratepayers 
as they reflect upon the melancholy change for the worse that 
must have taken place since then in order to produce the 
modern demand for School Boards and free schooling. 

We believe that there exists in what is called smart society 
a set of individuals banded together under the name of 
“Souls,” and it is rumoured that an indispensable preliminary 
to enrolment in this select body is, for the neophyte to be 
able to hold forth learnedly upon love and death. If this be 
true, we venture to think that the writer of Henry Standon, 
if not already belonging to the aforesaid assemblage, would 
be a very eligible candidate for admission, inasmuch as he 





* (1) Red Cap and Blue Jacket. By G. Dunn. London: Blackwood and 
Sons.—(2.) Henry Standon. By D’Arcy Drew. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


Hamilton, Kent, and Co..—(3.) A Woman’s Whim. By Mrs. Diehl. London: 


Hutchinson and Co, (4.) The Confessions of a Currency Girl. By W. Carlton 
Dawe. London: Ward and Downey.—(5.) The Fool of Destiny. 
Middleton, London: Hurst and Blackett, 
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appears to be both able and willing to take an intelligent 
part in discussions on these and most other subjects in earth 
or heaven at a moment’s notice, and is, furthermore, 
sufficiently untrammelled by ordinary conventional views to 
moralise in the following strain respecting an unprovoked 
assassination for purposes of robbery :— 

“This man was a miserable murderer and no more, without a 

redeeming feature in the motive or manner of his crime. But 
was his act really a calamity for Belton? At the time of his 
death his will was turned away from the sin he had meditated, 
but with a man so unstable, and with such tendencies, the future, 
though an insoluble problem, was full of peril from temptations 
yet undreamed of. It may be the assassin was his benefactor, 
rather than his foe, could we foresee his future circumstances, 
and all the possibilities of a career so devious.” 
But however successful Mr. D’Arcy Drew may be amongst 
“Souls,” we fear he stands considerably less chance of 
obtaining the suffrages of novel-readers; for as his liberal 
display of general information fails to invest his characters 
with enough human interest to make one care what becomes 
of them, and as his pages are crowded with superfluous 
people and details of all sorts having not the slightest bearing 
on the story, his book is so tedious that to persevere to the 
end of it is a matter of no little difficulty. 

A Duke’s daughter so firmly imbued with the conviction of 
having a mission to teach the class to which she belongs the 
iniquity of being mere idlers “wallowing in luxury” instead 
of workers, that she insists on relinquishing home, rank, and 
fortune, in order to exemplify her precepts by earning her 
living on the stage, is a sufficiently unusual phenomenon 
to excite a hope of great things from the heroine of A 
Woman’s Whim at the outset; and as she is endowed not 
only with the force of character requisite to give practical 
effect to her conviction, but also with natural talents 
enabling her to create a furore as a prima donna after a few 
months’ study, she is altogether a rara avis who ought 
evidently to develop into something decidedly interesting 
and superior to the common run of mortals. It is therefore 
disappointing that after a three-volume acquaintanceship 
with her, the predominant impression left is of having been 
in company with a girl of quite an ordinary kind, whose 
extremely uncertain temper, tinge of vulgarity, and utter 
want of consideration for other people {including even 
the mother to whom she is supposed to be devoted), 
effectually prevent her from being regarded as desirable 
in any but a singing capacity, and dispose us to re- 
verse the opinion expressed by her ducal uncle to the 
effect that it is not her, but her ideas, of which he dis- 
approves. In the scenes where she is represented with her 
first lover, an Earl’s son, one occasionally wonders whether he 
and she are really what they are supposed to be, or merely 
*Arry and ’Arriet, masquerading as scions of the peerage ; and 
she was so evidently intended by nature for the career of La 
Orvieta, the professional singer, that the tragic death of her 
second lover, the tenor Alfieri, is regretted chiefly because of 
its result in causing her to abandon what is felt te be her 
true vocation in favour of the less suitable part of a Mar- 
chioness in her own right with large estates to look after. 
Her singing master Lora—false, malignant, and unscru- 
pulous—is also a source of disappointment; for the dark hints 
dropped at intervals leading one to anticipate some highly 
sensational piece of mischief from him, come to hardly any- 
thing after all. Altogether, the book’s level of merit is about 
the same as that of the author’s Garden of Eden, which it fell 
to our lot to review in this journal some twelve years ago; 
and we must now repeat what we said then, that her per- 
sonages are deficient in likeness to life, and that her work 
wants more incident and less description of emotion. 

“ What does the word ‘currency’ mean ?” will probably be 
the first thought of a good many people, as it was ours, on 
taking up The Confessions of a Currency Girl. An investiga- 
tion of the contents shows that the adjective in question 
applies in Austral’. to all who have ever been convicts and to 
their families also, and it assists us to realise the terrible 
opprobrium thereby conveyed when we read that, in a vision 
of Heaven comforting the deathbed of a boy thus stigmatised, 
the culminating bliss is to hear a voice proclaiming, “ We have 
no currency people here.” The heroine is a young lady whose 
career is hampered by being born to this taint. Shrewd in 
some ways, while rather unexpectedly “green” in others, 
fresh, spirited, and honest, having a considerable leaven of 





vanity and (shall we say?) pertness in her composition, but 
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no real harm and a good deal of human nature, her frank self- 
revelations are racy and amusing enough to be followed with 
interest to the last, when, after many vicissitudes and ex- 
periences with divers kinds of lovers, her somewhat fickle 
affections are secured at length by a worthy young man who 
has been faithful to her through all, and she setttles down 
bappily as his wife. In the slight and pathetic sketch of her 
crippled brother there are touches to make one credit the 
author with power of a sort not put forth in other parts of 
the book. And though its grammar is not always above 
criticism, that blemish may possibly be intentional, as in 
keeping with the character of the person by whom the auto- 
biography is supposed to be written. 

“ Unstable as water thou shalt not excel” is a text singu- 
larly applicable to the hero of A Fool of Destiny, whose weak- 
ness in this way provokes at times a feeling very near akin 
to contempt for an otherwise estimable young gentleman 
represented as able to do anything he chooses, yet doing 
nothing; and though capable of succeeding at whatever he 
attempts, yet frittering away his life for want of fixity of 
purpose. The novel is superior to a large proportion of those 
that annually deluge circulating libraries, and one that we 
advise subscribers to put on their list. But in spite of the 
author’s cleverness, he fails to make good his case against 
Lord Hollingdean as the person to blame for Arthur’s defect ; 
and so sure do we feel that the cause lay in the latter’s own 
self, and not in his circumstances, and that a knowledge of 
his father’s existence would not have materially affected his 
conduct, that we think “The Destiny of a Fool” would be a 
title more appropriate to the contents than the present 
one. The dire consequences produced by the Duchess of 
Strathyre’s false statement of her son’s engagement is an 
episode in which there is grimness,—especially in the striking, 
concisely told retribution overtaking the unfortunate girl 
who becomes a would-be murderess through despair; and we 
think Mary and Lord James are a pair of lovers quite as 
likely to elicit people’s sympathy, as the leading lady and 
gentleman who are the legitimate objects of that sentiment. 
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British Locomotives. By C. J. Bowen Cooke. (Whittaker and 
Co.)—We have had many treatises on locomotive engines, but here 
we have at once a popular and technical explanation of what, after 
all, must be considered the greatest triumph of modern engineer- 
ing. The history of the locomotive and its most modern develop- 
ments on the different lines is rendered into plain English for us 
by Mr. Bowen Cooke, who is described on the title-page as “ out- 
door assistant London and North-Western Railway Locomotive 
Department,” so that we can look at a railway engine and recog- 
nise its type and characteristics at once, It is a most readable 
volume, copiously illustrated, and, moreover, after discussing any 
point, Mr. Cooke gives us statistics to emphasise advantages and 
disadvantages. The great improvement of later years has been 
the “compound ” engine, in which the steam generated is econo- 
mised to the utmost, not unlike the “ triple expansion ” of marine 
engines. An exhaustive comparison led to the conclusion that the 
“compound” engine economised to the extent of six pounds of 
coal per mile, on an average of nearly forty-one pounds per mile, 
a saving of 14} per cent. This comparison took place on the 
Great Eastern, which line has recently been trying oil as a fuel. 
The simplest type of engine, and the handsomest, is that of Mr. 
Patrick Stirling, and the travelier from London to York knows 
that engine well. Simplicity has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and though the “‘ compound ” is the most powerful type, Mr. Cooke 
tells us that these simple-type engines can cope with the heaviest 
loads. So careful and instructive is he in the details of oiling, 
stoking, and driving an engine, that we feel we could almost 
drive one ourselves, but that the five hundred and seventy signals 
on a to-and-fro journey from London to Crewe is a formidable 
total to attend to. We cannot be wrong in saying Mr. Cooke’s 
British Locomotives is the most practical and instructive work of 
the kind yet published. 

A Short Account of England’s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Arthur L. Bowley. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)— 
There is much valuable information in this volume. The substance 
of it was contaiued in an essay which won the Cobden prize at Cam- 
bridge in 1892. This has been revised, enlarged, and brought up 
to date. After an introductory chapter we have the effects of the 
French Wars discussed. Then come chapters on “The Battle 
over Free-trade” and “The Success of Free-trade.” The last 








section of this fourth division deals with the subject, at first 
sight perplexing, of the “ Balance of Imports and Exports.” The 
casual observer's impression is that a country which imports so 
many million pounds’ worth of goods more than it exports must 
be on the road to ruin. Mr. Bowley accounts for the fact that 
this goes on year after year without impoverishing England by 
two causes. First, we do by far the greater part of the carrying 
trade of the world. This accounts, on the very lowest estimate, 
for £70,000,000 per annum. Then we have capital invested 
abroad amounting to about £2,000,000,000. This would give us 
£80,000,000 per annum (supposing that the interest is 4 per cent.) 
The value of imports in 1855, was about £140,000,000 ; of exports, 
in the same year, £115,000,000. In 1891 the imports rose to 
£435,000,000, the exports to £305,000,000. The adverse balance is 
£130,000,000. Put this against carrying profits and interest on 
loans and we get a balance on the right side of about £20,000,000. 
What Mr. Bowley has to say about agriculture has but a small 
grain of comfort in it. “At no very distant date...... we 
shall see prices rising and agriculture prosperous.” Unfortunately 
ten lines earlier he says, “a reaction is certain, though perhaps not 
till a distant future.” 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians. By J. Theodore Bent. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Bent discharged to the utmost all the duties 
of a traveller. He ran not a few risks, for the politics of 
Abyssinia were, during his visit, in their normal state of disquiet, 
a disquiet which has, of course, been aggravated by the presence 
of the Italians on the Red Sea littoral. He put up with not a 
little hardship. And he made and recorded observations with 
scrupulous care and accuracy. If the result of his journeyings, 
as presented in this volume, is somewhat disappointing, the fault 
is not with him. Aksum, the “Sacred City of the Ethiopians,” 
is, after all, not a very interesting place in itself. Its most re- 
markable remains are the Monoliths, of which some forty or fifty 
are still standing. Mr. Bent was hindered by circumstances 
which precipitated his departure from ascertaining their number 
more precisely. But they give us little or no historical informa- 
tion. Abyssinian Christianity itself is a curious subject. It has 
a long pedigree, so to speak, but, in its present condition, it must 
be pronounced to be greatly degenerate. Itis now being subjected 
to Roman influences, which, it is to be hoped, may modify it for 
the future. But even Rome has to make some concession to the 
stubbornness of Abyssinian custom. No religious function, for 
instance, is considered complete without dancing. Dancing, 
accordingly, in moderation, is conceded by the politic complaisance 
of the Roman authorities. Mr. Bent has many curious things to 
tell us about this strange people and their ways. More curious 
survivals of the ancient world it would be difficult to find elsewhere. 

The Temple Church and Chapel of St. Ann. By T. Henry Baylis, 
Q.C., M.A. (George Philip and Son.)—The writer of this useful 
guide-book to one of the most interesting historical and architec- 
tural monuments of London was struck, he tells us, as a Bencher, 
with the want of any such work. He has supplied it in a compact 
form, and from a full study of the sources of information. He 
first describes the Church itself in detail. Then he enters into 
the history of the Order, and deals with the effigies of the Knights 
Templars. Then follows a bibliography of writers who deal with 
the subject, an account of other round churches, and various other 
matters. The book has seventeen illustrations. 

Tennyson and His Preraphaelite Illustrators. By George Somes 
Layard. (Elliot Stock.)—The quarto edition of Tennyson pub- 
lished in 1857, and recently reprinted, was one of the most 
interesting monuments of Preraphaelite art. The wood-en- 
gravings after Rossetti, Millais, Holman Hunt, and others, were 
also examples of a very fine period of that art in our country. 
The small book before us is a gossiping disquisition of no great 
value on these illustrations and their authors; but the book has 
the advantage of including several studies for the illustrations, 
and also reproductions of some beautiful drawings by Mrs. 
Rossetti. For the sake of them, it is worth buying or looking at. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Claude Phillips. (Seeley and Co.)— 
This is practically an abridgment, with some additions, of Leslie 
and Taylor’s well-known Life of the master. As that book is out 
of print, and the present one is more compact in form, it will 
prove useful to students who wish to have the facts of Sir 
Joshua’s life and production. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
furnished with an index. It is illustrated with nine plates after 
Sir Joshua’s pictures. 

Morelli’s Critical Studies of Italian Painters. Vol. II., Munich 
and Dresden Galleries. Translated by Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes 
With Illustrations. ‘(John Murray.)—This volume completes the 
reissue in its expanded form, of Morelli’s great work. That work 
is now familiar to all students of painting who attempt the 
scientific connoisseurship of which Morelli was the pioneer. The 
general student, too, and the painter, will find Morelli readable 
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and interesting, for he was a man of sympathetic taste and a wit, 
as well as a close observer of fact. The present translation, which 
is well executed, will be found useful by English readers. 


Architecture of the Renaissance in England. By J. Alfred Gotch, 
FS.A., F.R.1LB.A., assisted by Talbot Brown, A.R.I.B.A. With 
145 Plates and 180 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. (Batsford.) 
—This magnificent book covers part of the ground sketched in a 
book by Mr. Loftie, recently reviewed in the Spectator,—the 
“ Renaissance ” period of English architecture, when Gothic was 
gradually assimilating itself to classic forms, but rather by a 
natural evolution of its own structure, along with borrowings 
in detail, than by a wholesale revolution from outside. It 
is a period whose spirit is one of state and magnificence in private 
dwellings, and of a design that seems to have the happiness and 
ease of knack and tradition about its main elements, along with a 
curiosity not very profound in feeling, but very pleasant in ex- 
pression in the details. Mr. Gotch’s work is one for architects 
and professional students; and it does the most useful possible 
thing for them, in presenting them with this splendid series of 
plates on a scale that makes them really available for study. It 
is curious how little photography has been applied to this its 
proper work of reproducing monuments of the arts for reference 
and comparison. Mr. Gotch adds a preface with a very interest- 
ing account of the architect’s business in the seventeenth century, 
—the “surveyor,” as Shakespeare calls him. He provided plans 
and general designs, but details were left to the knowledge and 
taste of the local craftsman. How much this means will be appre- 
ciated when it is remembered that it was the age of rich plaster 
ceilings, carved chimney pieces, elaborate leadwork on pipes, and 
fifty other decorative arts. Along with the plates is supplied a 
notice of each building, and subsidiary cuts of interesting details. 
The book is necessarily a large and costly one, but it takes away 
a reproach from English students of architecture, and gives to 
the world an adequate idea of the treasures of a beautiful period. 


The Laws and Jurisprudence of England and America. By John 
F, Dillon, LL.D. (Macmillan.)—This rather discursive series of 
lectures was originally delivered before the Yale University, and, 
as might be expected, appears more suited for American than for 
English use. The gossiping account of the Inns of Court, and 
the formalities of a call to the Bar, come within this description. 
More interest attaches to Dr. Dillon’s remarks on the present 
system of administering the law in America; he pleads ably for 
a general return to the English system of permanent and well- 
paid Judges, and for an abandonment of the absurd restrictions 
which limit the usefulness of the Judge in jury trials. Nothing 
can be more remarkable than the distrust shown of their Judges 
by the enactments of some of the States. Not only is the Judge 
forbidden to sum-up and comment on the evidence, but even his 
directions to the jury on points of law are required to be in 
writing. This limitation has the result of making trial by 
jury a most unsatisfactory institution, at least in civil cases. 
The American Colonists, as every lawyer knows, carried the 
common law with them to America, and in all but one or two 
States, it is, and always has been, the foundation of American law. 
The indebtedness of America to English law, and the advantages 
derived from having a system of law uniform in essentials 
throughout the different States, are well brought out. The 
remarks on the Constitution are not specially noteworthy, and 
Dr. Dillon is hardly accurate in claiming that the Federal Con- 
stitution is the first written Constitution known to history. 
Cromwell’s Instrument of Government, and the charters of 
the different American Colonies, may be considered written Con- 
stitutions, though of a more elementary and less perfect kind. 


Drawing-Room Duologues. By Fred M. Simpson. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—The difficulties which beset amateur actors are many, 
and one of the chief difficulties is to find suitable plays with 
small casts. Dramatic literature of a light description within 
reach of moderate histrionic talent is much needed, and we think 
that Mr. Fred Simpson’s collection of one-act plays, just published, 
will be very welcome. Since Mr. Duburgh published his volume 
of short plays, we have rarely met a play-book so suitable in every 
way as these Drawing-Room Duologues. They are eight in number, 
and represent short scenes and episodes of modern society. Each 
contains a lady’s and a gentleman’s part, and not only do they 
follow the rule laid down by the author that “a play is, or ought 
to be, a short composition,” but they possess the further recom- 
mendation that they are so arranged that they can be played in a 
drawing-room without a stage and without scenery of any kind.” 
They are written in a bright, natural manfer, and the author 
shows great ability in the way he depicts various forms of feeling. 
Humour, pathos, farce, and sentiment are cleverly dealt with. The 
various types of character are well drawn and the interest sustained 
throughout. Among the best are “The Chaperone,” “The Crape 
Row,” “Constancy,” and “ Out of Tune.” “The Crape Bow” is a 





pretty little study, and in the hands of careful performers a good 
deal could be made of it. “ Out of Tune” is very absurd, and played 
in a brisk, lively manner ought to ensure a good laugh. The 
only one of these plays written in two acts, is called “ The Lesson,” 
It is not so good as the others, but the change from the shy, 
gauche girl of seventeen in the first act to the self-possessed 
married woman of twenty-four in the second act is cleverly 
depicted. Besides its dramatic possibilities, it is a light readable 
book, and would while away an idle hour pleasantly. It is wel} 
got-up; and though the illustrations by Mr. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen might with advantage have been more carefully drawn, 
still some of them are undoubtedly clever. We should recom- 
mend lovers of light literature to take these “ Duologues” with 
them on their holidays. 


The Winged Wolf, and other Fairy Tales. Collected -by H. A, 
Sheen Kaf. (E. Stanford.)—The compiler of this volume has 
acted on the maxim, “ the old is better,” a maxim especially true 
of fairy-tales and the like. Possibly we are too self-conscious 
now to write fairy-tales. Anyhow, we are glad to have these old 
acquaintances brought back to our knowledge. Contributions 
have been sought in various places. ‘“ Prince Lubin and the 
Winged Wolf” is a Russian tale, and so are four others out of 
the total of ten. “ Little Whitebeard,” the longest in the volume, 
is taken from Robert Morier. The tales generally will be found 
good of their kind, and the attractions of the volume are matee 
rially increased by the spirited illustrations, fifty in number, 
with which Mr. Arthur Layard has furnished it. 


We have received the “ May Edition ”—two editions are pub- 
lished in the year—of the Royal Blue-Book (Kelly and Co.), a 
very convenient volume of handy size, and containing all the 
information—outside business—that is likely to be wanted. But 
it is praise enough that the Royal Blue-Book has reached its 
seventy-second year. The Official Year-Book of the Scientific and 
Learned Societies of Great Britain and Ireland (Griffin and Co.)— 
This volume is the “eleventh annual issue.” One of the most 
valuable features is the list of Papers read during the year. 
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Baldwin (C. S.), Inflections and Syntax of Morte D’Arthur, cr 8vo(E. Arnold) 6/6 
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Boothly (G.), In Strange Company, Cr BVO... .cecererereereererres (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Browne (P.), Diet and Cookery for Common Ailments, 12mo ..... . (Cassell) 5/0 
Canning (A. S. G.), Divided Irish, cr 8vo ...... Bee séicavenes aren opeeed (W. H. Allen) 3/6 
Carey (R. N.), Mrs. Romney, Cr 8V0...000..4+08. -...(Bentley) 2/0 
Crane (L.), My Lady Dimple, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. (Remington) 21/0 
Crockett (S. R.), Mad Sir Ughtred, 240 ooo.......cc.csccrseersseetvscccoeeeses (Unwin) 2/0 
Daily Messages from the King. By “S. R. Z.,” 18mo.... ..(M. Ward) 2/6 
Davy (Sir H.), Decomposition of Fixed Alkalies, cr 8vo . .(W. F. Clay) 1/6 
Drage (G.), The Unemployed, cr 8v0 wseiccseseeseessrsenseeesereeceeee ....(Macmillan) 3/6 
Earl (A.), Practical Lessons in Physical Measurement, cr Svo ...(Macmillan) 50 
Elvey (G. J.), Reminiscences of, by Lady Elvey, cr 8V0 ....s0.....046 easter (Low) 7,6 
Fawcett (E. A. S.), Sanitary Engineers’ Pocket-Book .. +...(Spon) 4/0 
Gatty (C. T.), Wagner’s Parsifal, cr 8V0_ .......6. oe Sivestameresssans (Schott) 2/ 

Gissing (A.), Vagabond in Arts, 3 vols., cr Svo .(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Halliday (G.), Belt Driving, 8V0 ........c:ceccereeeee pugase cebscansiecnikaraseviaa’ (Spon) 3/6 
Hedderwick (T.), Sale of Food and Drug Actz, cr 8vo (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 5/0 
Herman (H.), Woman, the Mystery, Cr 8V0........scsceerenseneeeees (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Howard (B. W.), No Hero, cr 8v0 .......+8. (Gay & Bird) 2/6 





Hughes (N.), The Magneto Hand Telephone, 16mo_ 
Humours and Oddities of London Police Courts, er 8vo.. 








Jacques (M. J.) Texan Ranch Life, 8V0..............sseecesseceesseseeeresenees (H. Cox) 12/6 
Johnson (F. R.), Stresses in Girder and Roof Trusses, cr 8v0............ (Spon) 6/0 
Leslie (R. C.), A Water Biography, 8V0............-sesseee.ceeees (Chapman & Hall) 7, 
Littlechild (Inspector), Reminiscences of, cr 8vo... (Leadenhall Press) 2 
Maclaren (A.), Acts of the Apostles, cr 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 3; 
More about Gordon, by One Who Knew Hin, cr 8vo................0«...(Bentley) 2, 


PAGSCHORASSSSSAAAH 


(Causton) 


Mountain, Moor, and Lock, er 8vo 
.(Hodder & Stoughton) 


Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vol. XXIII, Svo .. 
Pinkerton (P.), Adriatica, 12mo .......... dbvapaachoivans stale rinaevsdee +...(Gay & Bird) 
Reid (8. B.), Sweet Peas, cr 8vo s+ee0.-.(Remington) 
Robertson (G.), Philosophical Remains of, by A. Bain (Williams & Norgate) 








SN OO PO 















Sandow on Physical Training, edited by G. M. Adams, 4to...(Gale & Polden) 12/ 
Sexton (A. H.), The First Technical College, cr 8vo ......... (Chapman & Halt) 3, 
Smithers (L. C.), Transmigration of the Mandarin Fum-Hoam, 8vo (Nichols) 6 
Spence (H. D. M.), Voices and Silenc 8, Cr 8V0.......ceeeseeeseeeeeeeeee (I8bister) 3/ 
Sturgis (J.), Book of Song, 460.........:ceseeseeeeeee sees (Longmans) 5 
Swete (H, B,), The Apostles’ Creed, cr 8vo__ ..(Camb, Univ. Press) 3 
Taylor (J. E.), Theoretical Mechanics : Solids, cr 8vo .. (Longman-) 2 
Tee (E.), The Everyday Life, Cr 8V0....00.....c.ssseersscerseseeerescesssseesanseeces (Bell) 2 
Tristram (O.), The Dead Gallant, cr 8vo ..(Ward & Lock) 50 
Vizetelly (#. A.), The Scorpion, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 





o 


Waring (G. E.), Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal, cr 8vo......... (S. Low) 10 
Watson (R. A.), In the Apostolic Age, cr 8vo (Wes. Conf. Office) 26 
Welch (R. 0.), Harrow School Register, 1801-93, 8vo (Longmans) 15/v 
Woods (R. W.), Have Ye Read It ? cr 8V0 ws..seseseeseeeres (Leadenhall Press) 42.0 











LIBERTY & CO.’S) 
AFTER-SEASON | 
| 


AFTER - SEASON 
SALE 


SAL zc. REMNANTS, 
SLIGHTLY SOILED, 


THIS DAY 


and 


SAMPLE GOODS, and 
SURPLUS STOCK. 
| Gre itly Reduced Prices in all Departments. 


Dai y throughout the Month. 





LIBERTY andl CO., Regent Street, London, W.} 
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Oo Ss L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
Spectacles, either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Railway SMation—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 








HYDROPATEHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
5 OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
M ATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week, 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac. 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


™Ems “E. DENT and CO.,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1893 £395,854,440., 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, ls. —-ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.S., Secretary. 


N THE NORTH DOWNS (NEWLANDS CORNER), 

over 500 ft. above the sea, and an hour’s rail from Waterloo, TO LET 

for SIX WEEKS from August 17th,a FURNISHED HOUSE, Ten bedrooms, 

bathroom dressing-room, and four reception-rooms; garden produce. Rent, 

Eight Guineas; pony and trap if required. Wild country, in the midst of 

wooded downs; ten minutes from Merrow Golf-Links. Station, Clandun, on 
L. & S.W.R.—Apply, ‘‘S.,’’ Newlands Corner, Merrow, Guildford. 








ORTH RIDING of YORKSHIRE.—TO be LET, a 
COUNTRY HOUSH, standing in about seven acres of ground, in a 
picturesque neighbourhood, close to the Moors; and within walking distance of 
Rievaulx and Byland Abbeys. High ground, commanding extensive views; 
faces south and sheltered from north by its own plantation. Three reception- 
rooms, lavatory, five bedrooms, one dressing-room, and servants’ reoms. Good 
stables, garden, orchard, tennis-court, grass terrace-walk, &c. Good road ; three 
wiles from several stations; one mile from post and telegraph office, church, &c. 
—Apply to “‘R. T.,” Henry Richardson and Company, Skeldergate Bridge, York. 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of University 
Professor, RECEIVEs DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accomplishments. Very healthy town; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
euces.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAYS, 


ANTED, in September, by a Trained KINDER- 

GARTEN TEACHER, ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 

Four years’ experience.—Address, “ A, H. G.,” care of Miss Bishop, 16 Harborne 
Road, Birmingham. 


LADY UNITARIAN wishes for a SITUATION where 

she could act as COMPANION or CHAPERON at Home or Abroad. 

Highest referencee.—Address, “Y. Z.,” care of Mrs. J. H. Wickstead, 1 Gros- 
veuor Terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds. 











fF\YPEWRITING.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Pedigrees, &c. Terms: ld. per folio (72 words), or 1s. per 1,000 
words.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue, Stevenage. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full partienlars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


MANO HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 


_ Heap Master: F, C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.M. 
_ Careful training in character and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
én elementary work. 


ry DUCATION ABROAD for YOUNG LADIES.—A 
very comfortable HOME SCHOOL is conducted by Mmes. MANGE, 
4reneva, in a large campagne situated a little out of the town. Special care is 
given to delicate girls. The highest references given. Mdlle. Mange will ba in 
England at the beginning of August. 











i: agua AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 

&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, we si i: 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
: of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DDESTERR“-HUGHES 

(ate High School Head-Mistress). Hesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBIsHoP of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.O.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs, Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. C. Woodhonse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orescent. 
AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 
Limited Number received. Prospectus on application to Miss S.CARR. The 
School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal ot Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 











M SS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of tive acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women, 
Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &c.—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 


House ; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs, JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 














CHOOL for GIRLS.--Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea'thy locatity on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HKATH, Farzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.0., S. Devon. 


ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 

FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

the study of languages, music, and art. Healthy situation and excellent sanita- 

tion. Highest references, both German and English. Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Friulein LANGE. 








ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

professors in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. ~ENTRANOE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS: At least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25th. 


HE WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
CARDIFF SCHEME, 

The GOVERNORS are prepared to receive applications for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the Girls Intermediate School under the above Scneme. 

The Scheme provides for a fixed yearly stipend of £150 and a Capitation Grant. 
When the total remuneration exceeds £6U0 per annum, it may be subject to 
revision. 

Intending applicants may obtain particulars of the appointment from the Clerk 
tothe Governors, who will also supply copies of the Scueme. 

Applications, accompanied by not less than three testimonials, and marked on 
the cover ** Head-Mistress,” must be in the hands of the undersigned, not later 
than 12 noon on MONDAY, the 30th inst. By order ot the Governors. 

1 Frederick Street, DAVID SHEPHERD, 

Cardiff, July 10th, 1894, Clerk. 


REAT YARMOUTH.—EDUCATION, HEALTH, 
MODERATE EXPENDITURE.—This town offers special attractions as 
a place of residence to Retired Ufticers, Anglo-Indians, and all persons desiring 
educational advantages for both Buys and Girls, combined with economy. The 
air is exceptionally bracing, house rent and expense of living are moderate ; 
fishing and boating on the Broads; fine golf links) GRAMMAR SCHOOL for 
BOYS (endowed),—a thorough classical or commercial education ; large staff 
of University masters ; laboratory, workshop, and all modern accessories. Terme, 
£6 a year. HIGH SCHOOL for GIRL3 (Church schovls Company). Prepara- 
tion for public examinations ; certificated mistresses. Terms, 9, 12, or 15 guineas a 
year. Boarding-houses in connection with bot schools.—Apply, Kev. W. H. 
MURRAY RAGG, M.A., School House; Miss M. L. JOHNSON, b.A., the High 
School. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY kOAD, BROND+ SBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICA‘IE in the The ry and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. Kindergarten ‘Teachers are alsu 
prepared for the Higher Certitivate of the National Froebel Union. Junior 
Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Scholarships oftered ia all Divisions. Coliege Year begins September 19th, 
1894.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey ‘Training College, Salusbury 
Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 














OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 








Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


Brae nae = | 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


AVAGABOND IN ARTS. By 


ALGERNON Gissinc, Author of “A Moorland 
Idyl,” “‘A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN 


PETARD. By Reernatp Locas. 3 vols. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER 


DAYS. By Mrs, Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” 
“*My Lord and My Lady.” 2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols, 


MARY FENWICK’S 
DAUGHTER. By Beatrice Wuirsy, Anthor 
of ** The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “One 
Reason Why,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE FOOL OF DESTINY. 


By Cotin Mippieton, Author of “Innes of 
Blairavon.” 3 vols. 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 
WIFE. By Mrs. Venn, Author of ‘‘ Some 
Married Fellows,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





NOW READY. 
THE JULY NUMBER OF 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


(Edited by GEORGE NEWNES), 


Commencing the Eighth Volume, contains the following 
Articles and Stories :— 


Tue Lorp or CHateEau Norn. By A. Conan Doyle. 

MARKSMANSHIP. By Gilbert Guerdon. 

Tue Duke or Saxe-Copure’s Pataces. By Mary 
Spencer-War: en, 

ANNETTE’s MipniGHT Run. Written and Illustrated 
by Beckles Willson. 

THE HANDWRITING OF Mr. GiapsTone, By J. Holt 
Schooling. With Facsimiles. 

Tue Kuepive or Eeyrt. By Stuart Cumberland. 

THE WuitE Movusk, A Story for Children. From 
the French of Hégésippe Moreau, 

Martin Hewitt, INVESTIGATOR. 
Jewel Affair, By Arthur Morrison. 

PorTRAITS OF CELEBRITIES AT DIFFERENT TINES 
OF THEIR Lives. Sir Isaac Pitman, Fridtjof 
Nansen, Ph.D., Miss Annie Albu, the Right Hon. 
Henry H. Fowler, M.P., P.C., the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. 


V.—The Quinton 


From BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CuHarr, XVI. By 
Henry W. Lucy. 
Zia-ZaGs aT THE ZOO, XXV.—Zig-Zag Bovine. By 


Arthur Morrison. 

Beavtiks: Children. 

THE QUEER Sipe OF TuInGs. 1. The Man with a 
Malady. By J. F. Sullivan, 2, Women Volunteers. 
By C. R. Hollward. 

112 PAGES, with 163 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Price 6d.; Post-free, 9d. 


ALSO READY. 
THE PICTURE MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY, 


Beginning a NEW VOLUME, contains 
Portraits of 39 Popular Preachers, 
and Reproductions of 6 Fine Art Photographs, 
By Mr. SHAPUR N. BHEDWAR,. 

With numerous other Mlustrations, Price 6d.; Post- 
Sree, 8d, 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., London, W.C. 


HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense, 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Seton at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and 7. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE. 


JULY, 1894. 

Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., 
Price 3s, 6d, 
ConTENTS. 


On the Separate Treatment of Recent and Curab’e 
Cases of Insanity in Special Detached Hospitals. 
With Plan. By John A. Wallis, M.D. 

The Trials of a Private Asylum Superintendent. 
Lionel A. Weatherly, M.D. 

On Affections of the Musical Faculty in Cerebral 
Dweases. By William W. Ireland, M.D. 

Music and the Musical Faculty in Insanity. By 
Richard Legge, M.D. 

The Future Supply and Status of the Nursing Staff 
in Asylums. By W. F. Menzies, M.D. 

Ages and Death-rates of Lunatics in the Districts 
where ‘‘ Accumulation” of Lunatics is most 
advanced. By T. Algernon Chapman, M.D. 

An Experiment in dealing with Cases of Insanity in 
the Barony Parish of Glasgow. By John Cars- 
well, L.R.C.P.Ed. 

Regina v. Sherrard.—The Zierenberg Case.—Sir 
James Stephen.—Lord Hannen.—The Lewisham 
Workhouse Case. The Asylum Chaplain’s Column. 

London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burling:on 
Street, W. y 


By 





NOW READY, price 2s, 64, net. 


A JUNE ROMANCE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
New Edition with specially designed T.tle-Page 





Londcn: WHITTAKER and CO. 
Rugby: GrorGce E. Over, and all Booksellers’. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


aerues. 











PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


peoreEd MEATS. Also, 


PRO- 








| casa of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





Punts SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





pjPROLA LITERS for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, 
London, W.0. 








Strand, 


GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 6d., 16s, 64, 
and 26s, each. For a Present or Memento you 
could. not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 
friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 





1, 14-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes, 
2, Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out, 
8. Instantly ready for use. 
4, Writes continuously for many hours, 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens, 
6. Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no vaporation, 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity, 
FINALLy, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the 
day can produce, 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJEOT, 


We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
From 4s, to 19s, each, 

GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
hort, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 





EALITIES 


of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS” 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

a eat bo 





USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


** There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 18$3, 





NARCHIST ATROCITIES are 


L becoming more numerous every day, and the 
indignation of every honest person is roused. These 
wicked and foolish men fancy they cun remove 
troubles and abuses of our social system by deeds of 
violence! What a mad idea! One might as well 
expect to cure our bodily ills in the same way. But 
if we are troubled by any bodily complaint, what do 
wedo? Why we choose mild and gentle methods 
to put ourselves right. We turn to Hol!oway’s Pills 
and Ointment, and we find rehef. There is no 
anarchical ferocity about their methods, and what is 
the consequence? Simply this, they never fail, they 
never miss their mark, Sickness and misery fly out 
of the window, and bright, cheery health comes in at 





the door, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... on sun ov 


PSTAIRS 
By Y. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


DOWNSTAIBS. 


Miss THACKERA 


and 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on oe to the SECKETARY, 


Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bank 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


£18,000,000 





.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
ers, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. MEREDITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 





ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


A WATERBIOGRAPHY. 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE, 


. 


Author of “A Sea Painter’s Log,” “Old Sea Wings, Ways, and Words,” &c, 


With Illustrations by the Author, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day, 


W.S. LILLY. 


The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. By W. 


§. LILLY. Demy 8vo, 12s, 





Dr, J. RITZEMA BOS. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


Rirzema Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. ArnswortH Davis, B.A., 
F.0.P. With a Preface by Miss ORMEROD, Containing 149 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 6s. i { Ready, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 


(76 PAGES), 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL. 


SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, ond SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at 
Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED., 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 
S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 








Terms of Subscription, 
a 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including poe to 7 ont « the United yearly. 
Kingdom sete SC O16 3 ius 07 2 
Including postage te. any of the Aestendesian, 
Colonies, America, France, etna 7 
hina, &¢.., + 6. oh oe BIO: Ciscccs O15 8 .ccrce @?2s 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs, DAMRELL 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANIT’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Ready next week, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised, 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY 


of GREAT BRITAIN: a Manual of British Geology. By the late Sir 
Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F-R.S. Edited by Horace B. Woopwarp, 
F.G.S., of the Geological Garver. With a Geological Map printed in Colours, 
and numerous Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth, price 103. 6d, 


Now ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised to date. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST RIDING 


of YORKSHIRE. Containing full particulars concerning all its principal 
Places of Resort and Interest. By the late G. Pamutirs Bevan, F.S.S. 
Revised and Edited by R. N. Worru, F.G.S. With a Map and a Plan of 
Ripon Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, (Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of 
Tourist Guides.) 


The Series embraces, in addition to the above— 


Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. _ _| Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. Youhrs& &N. 
Devon, South. Somersetshire. 

Dorsetshire. Suffo 








ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the Rev. W. 


J. Lortrz, B.A. With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third 
Edition, with Corrections for 1894, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to the Queen, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “MARCELLA.”’ 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ The History of David Grieve,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


2s. 6d, CONTENTS. JULY. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

-| THE COLONIES AND MARITIME DEFENCE. By the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee. 

Farr WOMEN AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 

An IrisH LanpLorp’s BupGer. 

Tue LABOUR PARTY AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. By J. L. Mahon. 

Gogot. By Arthur Tilley. 

CAMPAIGNING IN MAPEBELELAND. By a Member of the Bechuanaland Police. 

Harrow Cricket. By Spencer W. Gore. 

LoRD SHERBROOKE AND SIR ALFRED STEPHEN. By A. Patchett Martin. 

SOCIALISM AND THE RENTIER. By “H. 

Tur CURRENCY QuESTION. By Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 

Mrs. Martin’s Company. By Miss Jane Barlow. 

CORRESPONDENCE—AN UNPUBLISHED EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR WaR. Dy 
H.E. General Sir Arthur Lyon Fremantle, K.C.M.G. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


ErPPs’Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


|'READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





STEEL PENS. | | be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, | 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





i 
| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’S LIST. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S “DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE,’ REVISED THROUGHOUT 
AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 40s. net. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of 
Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by Ricuarp QuatN, 
Bart., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S.; Physician Extraordinarv to 
her Majesty the Queen ; Assisted by Freperick THomas RosErts, M.D.Lond., 
B.Sc., and J. MitcHELL Bruce, M.A.Abdn., M.D.Lond, 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a 
Series of Papers by ANDREW LancG. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


CoxrTENTS :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritualism—Com- 
parative Psychical Research—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sense 
—Apparitions, Ghosts, and Hallucinations — Scrying or Orystal-gazing—The 
Second Sight — Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial for Witchcraft— 
Presbyterian Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of 
the Origin of Religion. 





SECOND EDITION. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By Anprew LanG, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“ A volume of the lightest, most frivolous verse is this, but it leaves a pleasant 
ring in your ears, and what more solemn books often fail to do—a respect for 
the skilful maker.’’—Bookman. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. Vol. I. 


ENGLAND. By W. P. Haskett Sairu, M.A., Member of the Alpine Club, 
With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, and 5 Plans. 
Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d 

*,* Vol. II. “ WALES,” and Vol, IIL, “SCOTLAND,” are in preparation. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Publie Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895. 8vo, 18s, 


*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register ” for the Years 1863-1892 can still be had. 
Price 183, each, 


** We have to welcome the new volume of that indispensable publication, ‘ The 
Annual Register ’...... It gives a clear, systematic, and comprehensive account of 
te chief events of the year at home and abroad, and its political and other 
judgments show a laudable absence of bias.’’—Times, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 


in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Joun TRAFFORD CLEGG 
(Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of ‘‘ Heart Strings,” ‘ Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &. Crowu 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 


KENDALL, Author of ‘ Dreams to Sell,” &c. Feap, Svo, 5s, net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from “ Punch.” 


By F. Anstry, Author of “ Vice Versi,” &c. First Series, With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY JULIAN STURGIS. 


A BOOK of SONG. By Julian Sturgis. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. Rider 


HaceGarp and ANDREW Lana. With 27 Illustrations by M. Greiffen hagen. 
Fiiteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SHADOW of DANTE; being an Essay 


towards studying Himself, his World, ani his Pilerimage. By Marra 
Francesca Rosserti. With Lilustrations by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Crown 8y0, 3s, 6d. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 369 will be published on JULY 17th, 
CoNTENTS :— 
1. — of Dr. PUSEY and DEAN; 7. SECRET NEGOTIATIONS of 


NLEY. MAKLBORKOUGH & BERWICK 
2, OLD DORSET. 8. BONNEY’S 


2 sTO. ; 
3. MEMOIRS of an INTERNUNCIO. eee 
4. The VERDICT of the MONU-| 9 the ARABIAN HORSE. 

5. MARCELL 10, The LETTERS of HARRIET, 


COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 
11. The MINISTRY of the MASSES. 


6. DEATH in OLASSICAL AN- 


TIQUITY. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 


PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 
The UNEMPLOYED. By Geoffrey 


Secretary to the Labour Commission. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. 


Fourth Thousand, 8vo, 10s. net. 


NATIONAL LIFE and CHARACTER: a 


Forecast. By Cuartes H. Pearson, Hon. LL.D. St. Andre 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and sometime Minister of Bisse ret 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. net. . . 
TIMES.—“ A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pearson’s speculati 
on the future of national life and character are certainly 2 “tos 
tho teen y % notable sign of 
SPEAKER.—“ A singularly learned, philosophical, and suggestive work.” 
SPECTATOR. —*“ A very remarkable book.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* A book which mav be read with 
practical politicians and by philosophical students.” Profit, both by 


The JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard Kipling, 


With Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. Fre: i 
Thousand, crown Svo, 63. : : — oa 


WORLD.—* Like all books that are really delightful to ‘the young,’ it is as 
great a joy, if not a greater, to readers at every other stage of life, and its fine 
flavour of apolozue, which does not in the least contract its fanciful freedom or 
weight its quality of genuise enzertainment, will not be undetected by them.” 

SPECTATOR,—“ This fascinating little book on the life of the jungle.” 


The PHAEDO of PLATO. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by R. D. AncHER-Hrnp, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Printed in ‘‘ Macmillan Greek.” Second 
Edition. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


ASPECTS of MODERN STUDY. University 


Extension Addresses by Lord Pxayrarr, Canon Browne, Mr. Goscuen, Mr. 
Joun Mortey, Sir James Pacer, Professor Max MU.uer, the Duke of 
ARGYLL, the BrsHop of DurHAM, and Professor JEBE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


TIMES,.—“ The book sets forth from a number of different point of views, and 
with a force at once convincing and attractive, the ideals at which a system of 
University extension ought to aim,” 


AERO-THERAPEUTICS: or, The Treat- 


ment of Lung D.seases by Climate. The Lumleian Lectures for 1893, de- 
livered before the Royal College of Physicians. With an Address on the 
High Altitudes of Colorado. By Dr. C. T. WiLt1aMs, Senior Physician to 
the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, late 
President of the Koyal Meteorological Society. Svo, 6s. net. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ In the Lumleian Lectures of Dr. Charles Theodore 
Williams the significance of the change from the old to the modern climatic 
treatment is revealed with remarkable clearness and completeness.” 

NATURE.—“ Facts are collected and arranged which cannot but prove of 
essential servico to the public, and especialiy to the medical profession seeking 
the newest information concerning Aero-Therapeutics.”” 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. Part II. The 


CENTRAL CONIC. By the Rev. Joun Mitye, M.A., late Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Author of “Weekly Problem Papers;” and 


Drage, 








R, . Davis, M.A., late Scholar of Queen’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 
Part I. The PARABOLA. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


COMPLETE, Crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS in PHYSICAL 


MEASUREMENT. By ALrrep Eart, M.A, Senior Science Master at Ton- 
bridge School, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Science Manua's, 


LESSONS in ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Part I. ELEMENTARY. By G. S. Turpin, M.A., D.Sc., Principal of the 
echnical S:hovl, Huddersfield. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN ORLEBAR.” 


DOCTOR QUODLIBET. 


By the Author of “Ctronicles of Westerly,’’ ‘‘ Culmshire Folk” &¢ 
Price 3s. 6d. 
** A most lovable prelate.”-—Morning Post, 


**A brilliant nove.ette. ’—Daily Telegraph, 

“ Heartily enjoyable.”—Scotsman, 

**A cLarming scory.”—World, 

“A gracefully written book.’’—To-Day. 

“Dr. Quodlibe: 1s a dear old fellow.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“*A detughtful study in Nthics.”’—Whitehall Review. 

“The bishop is a nize practitioner in Kthics.”—Saturday Reviiw 
‘Very human and natura!.”—Church Review. 

“The bishop wilt wiu the affection of every reader.”’— Bookseller. 
**A clever vnara:ter ske:ch.”—Public Opinion. 

“A aelighttui oid bishop. Muci cause of gratitude tothe author.’—Athenzum. 








London: The LEADENHALL PRESS, Limited. 





REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Bart, Axev H. Hate, Oniver Hart, G. HELLEN, 
Col. R. Govr, KR. W. Macseru, A.R.A., JosepH PENNELL, 
Frank Sxort, Lionet P. SmyruHe, WinitamM STRANG, 
CuArLes J, Watson, W. L. Wrxuiz, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catulogues, with full particulars, to be hid on application. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown §Svo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 357 will be published on the 18th inst. 


CONTENTS. 


6. THE ATTACK ON THE WELSH CHURCH. 
7. FORESTERS, 
8. Irish FOLKLORE. 
4, Dr, PUsEY. 9, OLD HaILEyBURY COLLEGE, 
5, Latin Portry or THE Deciine. | 10, Party GOVERNMENT. 
ll, THE FRENcH Soupan, 


1. Tue New CurisTIAN SOCIALISM. 
2, ENGLISH CASTLES. 
3. IceLanD To-Dsy. 








With Portraits, crown 8vo, 12s, 


SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 
By HELEN, LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). 


Edited, with a Memoir, and Some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, 
Toe MARQUESS or DUFFERIN anp AVA. 
[Ready on Monday, 


8vo. 


A PEASANT STATE. 


’ An Account of Bulgaria in 1894, derived from a Recent Visit 


to the Country. 
By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


[Ready next week, 


TWO NEW EDITIONS OF MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for Pedestrians, and 
Entirely New Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 


[Ready on Monday, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK FOR WORCESTER- 
SHIRE & HEREFORDSHIRE. 


A NEW EDITION, 
With Maps of the Counties and of the River Wye, Plans of the Cathedrals, &. 
[Ready on Monday. 





Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF 
FOUR CONTINENTS. 


Letters Written during a Tour in Australia, New Zealand, 
and North America, in 1893. 


By the DUCHESS or BUCKINGHAM anp CHANDOS. 
With Portraits and Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, &c, 
“There is not a dull page in the book, and the Duchess has made the most of 
her opportunities and has taken her fellow citizens and citizenesses into her 
confidence.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“ One of the freshest and most entertaining books of travel which we have 
read for a considerable period.”—Court Journal, 


Just out, Svo, 12s. net. 


THE RISE AND EXPANSION 
OF THE 


BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA. 


From the Early Days of the East India Company to the Mutiny. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION, 
with Coloured Maps and Considerable Additions. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold’ Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of the-. 
“THIS 1s tHE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINUIPi E or OLOTHING.”—Lancet. 
Iustrated Price-List of full range of Celluiar goods, ,or men, women, and childven, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-jree on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULSP RY, GitiarslDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD sTREET, LUONDON, W. 








MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS, 


The TIMES, in a review of nearly eight columns 


om BARON DE MENEVAL’S 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I., 
speaks of the work as being both valuable and 
important, and extremely interesting. The 

AILY NEWS is of opinion that students 
and lustorians who wish to form a trustworthy 
estimate of Napoleon cannot afjord to neglect 
this testimony by one of his most intimate 
associates. The SATURDAY REVIEW 
says that the interest is sustained to the very 
last pages and must be acknowledged to be 
little less than absorbing. 


MEMOIRS TO SERVE FOR THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. From 1802 
to 1815. By his Private Secretary, Baron CLaupgE FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL. 
The work completed by the addition of hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
Translated and fully annotated by Roperr H. SHerarp, In 3 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters and 
Photogravure Portraits, 18s. per vol. 


DARLEY DALE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE GAME OF LIFE. In3 vols. By 


the Author of ‘ The Village Blacksmith,” &. [This day. 
B. L. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 


AARON THE JEW. In 3 vols. 

The Wortp says:—“ His best work since ‘ Grif” Ex- 
ceptional power and originality. Finely conceived, and 
worked out with great care and lucidity.” 


HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM WELL. 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 








FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVER OR FRIEND?” 
MRS. ROMNEY. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 


In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 2s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PAUL’S SISTER.”’ 


AN INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness,” &c. 


In 2 vols, crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES,” &c. 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


Lrsuis KeitH, Author of “Lisbeth,” &. In 3 vols, crown 8vo 


NOW READY. 


VICTIMS of FASHION. ByA.M. 


GRANGE. In 2 vols, crown Svo. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 

GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI1LU- 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANG#D. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UNICODE. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOS. 
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| AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

















THE NEW ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley. 
A BEGINNER. By Rhoda Broughton. 





By ROSA N. CAREY. |By MARIE CORELLI. By FLORENCE MONT- 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. | THE SOUL OF LILITH. GOMERY. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’'S| A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. MISUNDERSTOOD. 
TRIAL. |  THELMA. THROWN TOGETHER. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. | ——. - SEAFORTH. 
MARY ST. JOHN. | ! 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. WORMWOOD. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


DIANA TEMPEST. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 


UNCLE MAX. | ALDYTH. By Mrs. AUGUSTUSCRAVEN 
WEE WIFIE. | KITH AND KIN. A SISTER’S STORY. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. BORDERLAND. 

FOR LILIAS. PROBATION. By Mrs. NOTLEY. 


OLIVE VARCOE. 


By E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WONIT 


FROM MOOR ISLES. 


‘By Mrs, ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING O’T. 


LOVER OR FRIEND? 


By MARY LINSKILL. 





BETWEEN THEHEATHERAND| HER DEAREST FOE. FIGS SCRECRE. 

THE NORTHERN SEA _ LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. By RHODA BROUGHTON 
THEHAVENUNDERTHEHILL,| HICH SHALL IT BE? | o BEGINNER ' 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. | By Mrs. RIDDELL. | ‘MRS. BLIGH. 

CLEVEDEN. COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 


BERNA BOYLE. GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 


JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


By JANE AUSTEN. | 
«(The only COMPLETE Editions of Miss Austen’s Works | By Mrs. PARR. 


are Messrs. Bentleys’.) 





ADAM AND EVE, RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

EMMA. | " SECOND THOUGHTS. 

LADY SUSAN, and THE By W. E, NORRIS. BELINDA. | ALAS! 
WATSONS. |” 4 BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. “DOCTOR CUPID.” 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, 


and | 


MISS SHAFTO. 


MANSFIELD PARK. | ‘MAJOR AND MINOR, | 
| 
| 


PERSUASION. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


THE ROGUE. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 


| M OF 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Ayman OS 


| NATURAL LIFE. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. | 

AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. | By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
“GOD'S FOOL.” THE THREE CLERKS. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. By HELEN MATHERS. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? | 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. | 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
SUSAN FIELDING. | 


COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
AUNT ANNE. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 


By Baroness TAUTPHUS. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 








NOTICE.—A New Serial Story, entitled “ THE ADVENTURESS,” by Mrs. 
ANNIE EDWARDES, ts commenced in the Fuly Number of “TEMPLE BAR.” 
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